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progress: of the new, of which 
“has of late come up emong Uniterians. Many 
_ of the facts embraced, ia this sketch; have been 

gleaned ‘from articles in the Spirit of the Pil- 
_grims,aad.some:of them-may be found more in 
detail there. In-our last we brought the his- 
-— to the time of the revolutionary war. 
purpose 


We Sse now to resume. the course of 
events, from that time, Ard nothin 


ae 
> 


will be 
_ faoré prominent in this history, then t studied 
concealment with which this form of error, 
stole the march on the public apprehension. 
The extent of this concealment in general, will 
appear when we notice that Unitarianism was 
not openly assed, nor its existence scarcely 
_gllowed, tilt ag Jate.as 1812, or 1815 and yet, 
that it was in somewhat extensive circulation 
before that time. 
That these most observant of the state of 
things, discovered the. introduction of sentiments 
‘ixjurious-to the divinity of Christ, even before 
. the war of the revolution, appears from a ser- 
mon preached by the Rey. Dr. Hopkins, in 
1768, on “the importance of considering Jesus 
Christ in his high and glorious character.” 
_The author gaid that “the sermon was written 
with.a design to preach it there, under a cen- 
viction that the doctrine of the thas ‘a Christ 
was much neglected, if not disbelieved by many 
. of the. ministers in Boston.” This'affords ground 
for presumption at.least, that Dr. Hopkins saw 
-ja Dr. Chauncy and others a disposition at that 
date, todeny the divinity of Christ. 
The mantier in which the operation of deteri- 
orating causes appeared, to those whose eyes 
were open’ to the state of things, as early as 
1767, about the time of the settlement of Dr. 
. Howard,. appears from the following extract, 
froma sermon preached at-that time bya Mr. 
_Croswell, 
“ The divinity of Christ,” says he, “is an 
antiquated doctrine, very unfashionable, and un- 
modish.. The high e is to laugh at it, and 
all that hold it, or at least by words and actions 
to say, that it is of but little consequence. Trin- 
’ . jtarians can be concerned in settling ministers, 
when they: are satisfied Christ will be preached 
_only subordinate God. But they who have 
_ fellowship with such undertakings, if they are 
not Arians themselves, are next door to Arians. 
zeat:for Christ’s God-beed is not thank- 
worthy. Such men can carry on the cause 
of Arians, better‘than they themeelves. These 
_ have been the chief instruments of promoting it 
through the land in general, and especially in 
the metropolis. There hath not been done so 
much against the divinity of Christ in Boston, 
-for an hundred years before as had been done 
-egainst it, in an oblique manner within these 
. ten months past.” 
This extract shows that the beginnings of the 
. errors in Boston were decided, and strong some 
years before the war. The elder President 
Adams, wrote a letter to Dr. Morse in 1815, in 
which he said, “ Sixty-five years ago, [that is 
twenty-five years before the war,] my own min- 
ister, Rev. Lemuel Bryant, Rev. Mr. Shute of 
Hingham, Rev. John Brown of Cohasset, and 
Rev. Mr. Gray of Hingham, were Unitarians.” 
This statement is probably beyond the truth, 
‘and yet it has doubtléss some foundation in 
truth. But-the fact that these ministers, or 
some of them, were Uniterians, was known to 
particular friends, though it was not publicly 
“acknowledged. Dr. Howard successor to Dr. 
‘Mayhew, and predecessor to Dr. Lowell, was 
-the first Congregational minister, that publicly 
Unitananism. The people 
yet mostly Trinitarian, those ministers in Bos- 
ton ‘and vicinity, who adopted opposite views, 
could retain their. places only by concealment 
of their views. And they had consciences 
which allowed of such concealment. They ne- 
ver preached their peculiar sentiments. And in 
-ordet to help into the ministry those of their 
- own sentiments, without having their sentiments 
‘known, they resisted the practice, which had 
-come down from the Puritans of examining can- 
“didates for ordination. When Mr. Everett, 
pastor of the Summer street church, was or- 
- dained, the council divided on this question, and 
‘@ part withdrew from the council, because the 
were denied the right of examining the candi- 
‘date, and knowing what his sentiments were. 
And wherever the influence of ministers, in- 
clined to favour Unitarianism prevailed, this 
‘practice was laid aside. And it was a great 
point gained for those who wished to creep in 
unawares. 
‘Another measufe was to make the impression 
“that it was no sort of uence what doctrines 
were embraced and preached. So that when dis- 
covery should be made in conversation, and in 
‘other forms, that some differed from the re- 
ceived faith of the New and fathers, it 
-would be enough to say—* We differ a little, it 
is true, but it is only on some speculative points. 
‘Such differences should not disturb our har- 
mony, nor the peace of our parishes.” This 
‘measure had its intended effect for a great while. 
Jt brought about sueh a public sentiment, as 
‘made it very difficult for those who felt the im- 
portance of truth, to make others to feel it, and 
‘take a stand against those, who were known to 
be sowing the seeds of the worst of errors. 
Foremost among the fathers of Boston Uni- 
tarianism, was Dr. Freeman, the minister of 
‘King’s Chapel. ‘This, though an Episcopal 
church, was one of much influence in Boston, 
‘because the Provincial Governors had been ac- 
customed to worship here. Dr. Freeman was 
first employed in this church, in the year next 
‘before the close of the revolutionary war. He 
was probably an Unitarian at that time. But 
for three years he continued to use the liturgy 
‘of the Church of Engiand, with its Trinitarian 
‘sentiments. But three-years after his éettle- 
ment, he attempted a change. His attempt cre- 
ated much uneasiness and opposition. Some of 
hie heaters seceded, But in the course of ano- 
ther year, he succeeded :in introducing a litur- 
gy, from which Trinitarianism was in a good 
«degree expunged. ‘This he said in-a letter to a 
- friend, “though not all he wanted, was all which 
he could persuade the people to adopt. Perhaps 
‘jp some future day, when their minds become 
-more enlightened, they may consent to a fur- 
ther alteration.” So that by the alteration of 
the liturgy, the profession of Unitarianism was 
made in thie church, as early as 1786. Thus 


“| could be done by him while the rest were 


| “This avowal of Unitarianism, by one of 


another denomination, was & t advantage to 
the masked Unitarianism of the congregational 
‘churches. What n action was required, 
mining. He a correspondence’ with 
English Unitarians, and introduced their works 
and tracts, by making presents of them in 
social libraries, and college libraries, and dis- 
‘persed them far and wide. Dr. Freeman was 
‘got especially distinguished as a wrifer. But 
as the visible organ of communication with the 
public mind, of those who found it needful to 
wear a mask, he was very influential. 

The first American author, who broke ground 
‘in favour of Unitarian sentiments was Hosea 
Ballou. He published his treatise on the atotic-. 
ment, which embodies the Doita¥ian view on 
that subject, in 1803. Thus while Dr. Free- 
man was the first nominal and open preacher 
of Unitarianism here, Mr. Ballou was the first 
who defended it from the press. le next 
writer who published the doctrine, was Rev. John 
Sherman, Pastor of the First Church in Mans- 
field, Ct. He disclosed his Unitarian sent)- 
ments in 1804, and was dismissed the next 
year, as most others of the same sentiments 
would have been, at that time if they had been 
equally honest. A few years after this, in 
‘1811, Rev. Abiel Abbot, Pastor of the church 
in’ Coventry, Ct., was dismissed on account of 
Unitarian sentiments. Mr. Abbot appears to 
have been a Unitarian when he was settled. 
And yet so successful was he in concealing the 
fact, that he had been settled more than a dozen 
yeats before it could be proved. 

About the same time Messrs. Noah and Tho- 
mas Worcester, two brothers, settled ministers 
in New Hampshire, commenced publications 
against the doctrine of the Trinity. The nee 
cipal of their publications was, entitled “ Bible 
views, of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in a 
series of letters.” This had extensive circula- 
tion. —N. E. Puritan. 

_ From the Halifax Guardian. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


We know of no other religious denomination 
which has met with greater encouragement or 
increased with more steadiness and rapidity in 
British America, if we may form an estimate of 
her extension from the increase of her ministers, 
and the multiplication of her congregations, as 
the Church-of Scotland. We oan easily recol- 
lect the time, when her ministers on this side 
the Atlantic, were indeed few in number and 
far between, labouring almost hopelessly and un- 


‘aided, in a vast and boundless moral wilderness, 


unconnected with each other or with the parent 


‘Church, by any fixed or regulartie. Such, in 
‘fact, was the depressed state of our Church, so 


weak were her energies, so small her influence, 
and so gloomy her prospects, that it was very 
generally believed, and even boldly asserted in 
the public prints, that she never could gain any 


‘standing in these colonies. Ofaliother Church- 


e3, ours we were told had the least prospect of 
success; her ministers were unsuited to the cli- 
mate and to the population, they would soon be 
starved out by their flocks, if they should pre- 
sume to take the oversight of them, and be 
compelled in disappointment and despair, ifthey 
attempted to visit the country, to return back 
and seek a settlement in their native land. 

We were nevér of the number of those pre- 
tended prophets, who cherished and uttered such 
unfavourable and gloomy apprehensions, we 
knew that there was a wide and promising field 
for the labours of Presbyterian Missionaries 
amongst the Scottish and other settlers in these 
Colonies, and that our Fathérs and Brethren in 
the Mother Country possessed too much enter- 
prize, and zeal, and liberality, to leave it altoge- 
ther unoccupied, and uncultivated. The result 
has fully justified, nay exceeded our most san- 
guite expectations. Within the last twenty years 
we have seen more than one hundred Ministers 
of our beloved Zion sent out from Scotland to 
British America, most of whom are still alive 
respectably settled and maintained, and exten- 
sively useful, and of that large number, not 
more than four or five, some of whom too were 
in comfortable situations in this country, have 
thought fit to change their place of residence, 


and accept of Parochial charges in Scotland. 


We could easily were it necessary, take a re- 
ular survey of the present condition of our 
hurch in each of these Colonies, where we 
could find abundant evidence in confirmation of 
our statements. We shall only beg leave to re- 
fer at present to the Synod of New Brunswick, 
as a striking and convincing proof of the rapid 
growth and of the encouraging extension of the 
Church of Scotland in this part of the world. 
Long after the Church of England, the Me- 
thodists, and the Baptists, had obtained a firm 
footing in that large and flourishing Colony, the 
name of the Church of Scotland was very little 
known in New Brunswick, and it was not till 
the year 1817, about twenty-four years ago, 
that the Rev. George Burns, now of Tweeds- 
muir, first planted the standard of Presbyterian- 
ism in thecity of St. John. After an interval of 
five or six years, a fellow labourer, the Rev. 
Alexander McLean, commenced his ministry in 
St. Andrews, and at a nearly equal interval of 
time, the Rev. James Souter took the charge of 
the Presbyterian congregation at New Castle, 
in Miramachi. Now after a succession of other 
ten or eleven years, instead of one or two, there 
are thirteen or fourteen regularly ordained Cler- 
gymen in that growing Province, formed into 
two Presbyteries, and united as a Synod. Great 
as this increase is, we believe that though the 
number of Clergymen were increased two fold, 
they would all find sufficient occupation for all 
their time and all their energies, in ministering 
to the spiritual wants of the Scottish and Irish 
Presbyterians, who are scattered in great num- 
bers over the whole face of the country from 
St. Andrews to Bathurst, and from Sackville to 
Madawaska. 

The Provincial Synod, in connection with 
our National Church, meets during the course 
of the present month, at Newcastle, Miramachi, 
and we have no doubt, from the well known 
and tried zeal and energy of the Clergy, that 
measures will be then and there proposed and 
adopted, fur carrying the glad tidings of salva- 
tion, by Presbyterian Missionaries, into the re- 
motest settlements and hamlets of that extensive 
colony. We shall endeavour to furnish our 
readers with as early and as full an account of 
their proceedings as we can possibly obtain. 

ROMANISM IN ENGLAND. 


The pope has. addressed a letter to “ his be- 
loved son the Earl of Shrewsbury,” in which 
he expresses the hope that the light of divine 
faith, i.e., popery, will again shine, as of old, up- 
on the minds of the British people, and that the 
long lost sheep may, come back into the fold of 
Christ. With this view his holiness has pater- 


vicarages, with a bishop to each. 
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an Episcopal church secured the honour, (if it} ~ 
| be an honour) of bei 


ineffectual efforts 


under- 


THE DEATH OF ADMIRAL COLIGNY. 


The history of the French Protestant Church 
has been for a long time almost fest sight of in 
this country, and we are glad to perceive, that 
a subject so important has of late been attract- 
ing a deep, and, we trust, a growing interest 
throughout the Christian community. The num- 
ber of works, indeed, relating to Christianity 
in France, which are constantly issuing from 
the press in both ends of the island, is a strik- 
ing evidence that the attention of the public is 
beginning to be aroused in behalf of the poor 
persecuted Huguenots. Their history is one 
continued seriesof privations, and distresses, and 
accumulated trials; and the remarkable instan- 
ces of patience and meekness under suffering 
which we meet with in perusing the blood- 
stained page, give to the narrative of Huguenot 
persecution a peculiar interest, which cannot 
fail to charm every careful and attentive reader. 
On the trials of the French Protestants we are 
delighted with a work whieh has just appeared, 
under the title of “The Countess D’Auvergne ; 
or, Sufferings of the French Protestants.” This 
little book details, from history, the leading and 
more distinguished events of the pericd to which 
it refers; and though by some it may be re- 
garded as bearing the aspect of an imaginary 
narrative, the accomplished authoress Mrs. Pon- 
sonby, informs us, that “ the illustrations, and 
the various incidents which chequer the lot of 
the subjects of her narrative, are not to be con- 
sidered as fictitious or imaginary.” ‘The work 
is written with singular taste and beauly. We 
select the following brief extract, as likely to 
interest our readers. After: describing, in a 
truly graphic style, the heart-rending details 
of the Bartholomew massacre, the authoress 
thus proceeds : 
*‘Amid the mighty massacre, the mind can 
scarcely pause to contemplate the fate of suf- 
fering individuals on this fearful night; yet, 
however awful and afflictive in itself, it affords 
a faint relief from the horrors of the scene, to 
linger for a moment over the fate of illustrious 
individuals who perished in the massacre. 
Among the first victims to fury and treach- 
ery, was the noble, the brave, the venerable, the 
generous, but, alas! the too confiding, Admiral 
de Coligny. To secure his destruction, the 
Duke of Guise, at a very early period, hurried 
the troops to the Admiral’s abode. According- 
ly, accompanied by a number of the nobles, and 
a multitude of soldiers, he hastened to the pal- 
ace where the Admiral resided, which he sur- 
rounded by his military bands. ‘They forcibly 
entered the gate of the court, which was kept 
by the guards of the King of Navarre; and 
pene with many others, they barbarously mur- 

red. 

But the courage of the Duke and his noble 
associates began to fail at the dark deed of 
blood which yet lay before them; and they 
shrunk from inflicting the fatal blow themselves. 
Perhaps they were awed by its deep atrocity, or 
afraid to face their venerable victim; or, per- 
haps, they trembled in the sight of heaven.— 
Whatever were their feelings, the fears, or the 
silent upbraidings of their conscience, they 
dared not venture further than the court: below; 
but, remaining there, they despatched a band of 
ruffians to the Admiral’s apartments. 

The unfortunate Coligny, hearing the tumult, 
the clashing of swords, and the dying groans of 
his slaughtered servants, started from his couch, 
and now—when, alas! too late—suspected some 
dark, deceitful tragedy. A sense of deep inju- 
ry, of horror at the outrage apparently con- 
templated—a sudden apprehension of danger to 
himself, and a powerful impression of his own 
approaching doom, rushed into his mind, and 
roused a conflict of agitated feeling. 

Yet, even at this moment of awful suspense, 
when a painful death seemed rapidly approach- 
ing, his courage did not fail—his great mind 
quailed not before the dreadful prospect. ‘The 
principles of piety which reigned within his 
soul, enabled him with calmness to meet the 
sudden summons, and the energies of faith pow- 
erlully and sweetly sustained him in the awful 
conflict. 
He calmly kneeled down by the side of his 
couch, and looking towards heaven, and clasp- 
ing his hands in the attitude of prayer, he pour- 
ed out his soul in deep, devout, and imploring 
supplication. 

A few moments passed—moments of strange 
and mingled emotion—moments of awful and 
unutterable solemnity to the humble and ador- 
ing suppliant at the throne—when Cornaton, 
one of his faithful attendants, rushed into his 
apartment, with a countenance of awful anx- 


jety and horror. 


“We are gone! my Lord!” he wildly ex- 
claimed— we are gone !—we are betrayed ! 
God calls us to himself! The house has been 
forced, and no means remain for resistance or 
escape !” 

The Admiral instantly arose from his knees, 
evincing by the dignity and calmness of his 
countenance, the consoling, strengthening, and 
elevating influences of his devout and holy ex- 
ercise. He mildly replied to the frantic excla- 
mation, 

“Well! Cornaton, | am ready! Let it 
come ; I have long been prepared. As for you, 
my faithful attendants, save yourselves the best 
way you can, for you cannot save my life. | 
commend my soul to the mercy of my God !”— 
At this moment the murderers burst into the 
apartment, and advancing towards the Admiral, 
the leader of the band furiously demanded, 

** Art thou the Admiral de Coligny ?” 

*‘] am,” he replied, with inexpressible com- 
posure, with a dignity and grace of ineffable 
benignity that awed them to silence, and staved 
for a moment thir murderous design. He then 
added, in accents solemn and impressive— 
** Young man! Reverence these my grey hairs, 
my wounds, and my infirmities! But, do what 
thou wilt, thou canst only shorten my poor af- 
flicted life but a very few days * 

These words were scarcely uttered, when the 
murderous assailant, mastering his momentary 
feelings of compunction, plunged his sword, 
with the fury of a fiend, into the breast of the 
brave Coligny, who fell to the ground, without 


daggers, the insults, and the curses of the cow- 
ard and the furious demons of destruction. 
The lifeless form of the unfortunate Coligny 
was precipitated into the court of the palace, 
where it was instantly surrounded by the eager 
crowd below, who surveyed the mangled form 
with satisfaction and delight. Wounds and blood 
fad altered the appearance of the Admiral so 
much, that none who had known him could re- 
cognize him now. 

But when the Duke of Guise, in the joy and 


from his face, his venerable features were dis- 
tinctly recognized. Though many marks of 
violence marred his noble countenance, yet its 
former aspect might stijl be clearly seen. The 
stillness and paleness of death which rested 
over it, seemed but the smile and the placid 
look of life which in former days arrayed it. 
His eyes, indeed, at whose piercing glance his 
mightiest foes had trembled, were now for ever 
sealed—and the tongue that had been used to 
counsel or command, was now for ever hushed 
—and the sage and fearless spirit, that had 
swayed the mightiest destinies, was now for 
ever fled. 

But his lofty brow, though mangled and dis- 


‘nally divided the kingdom into eight apostolical 


and his hoary -locks, though clotted 


a struggle or a groan, and expired beneath the | 


triumph of gratified revenge, wiped the blood | 


| with his gore; and his noble countenance, 


though covered with the image and the pale- 
ness of death, fully evinced the features of the 
brave but unfortunate Coligny. 

Being now completely satisfied with the ad- 
miral’s identity, the joy of his murderers was 
undisguised and boundless. 

“ Now I recognize him !” exclaimed the Duke 
of Guise, rding the countenance of his life- 
less foe with a savage exultation. ‘ Now | 
really know him. It is indeed the same! It 
is he himself! It is—it is the cursed Co- 


ligny 

estes said this he leaped upon his horse, 
and with the direful fleetness of some savage 
bloodhound, which has been roused to madness 
by the sight and scent of blood, he flew through- 
out the city, wherever the massacre raged in 
hottest fury—galloped through the streets, fol- 
lowed by a band of noble attendants, encour- 
aging the soldiers to deeds of horrid carnage.— 
Scottish Christian Herald. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
: CHURCH IN IRELAND. 

From the proceedings of this body at their 
late meeting held on the 16th of July, we ex- | 
tract the following notice of a debate on the 
election of Ruling Elders. 

ELECTION OF RULING ELDERS. 


A good deal of discussion took place upon 
this subject. ‘The substance of the law in the 
code was, that elders in new congregations 
should be appointed by the ministers and elders. 

Mr. J. Lowry said, he dissented from the 
law as set down inthe code. It made the book 
of discipline self-contradictory, for it was at va- 
riance with section nine. It was calculated, he 
feared, to excite jealousies, and was opposed to 
Scripture, which gave the people the right of 
electing their church officers. He should like 
to hear from Dr. Dewar, respecting the mode 
of electing elders in the Church of Scotland. 

Mr. Niblock said, the law in the code was 
the same as the practice in the late Secession 
Church to which Mr. Lowry had belonged. 

Mr. Lowry denied that there was any law 
similar to it. 

Dr. Edgar mentioned the name of a congre- 
gation which was nearly split, owing to the peo- 
ple not being allowed the right to elect their 
elders. 

Mr. Lowry.—And many others also. 

Mr. ‘Thomson said that some portion of the 
Church should point out qualified men from whom 
the people should make a selection, and then 
they should be allowed a poll, if it was de- 
manded. 

Mr. Niblock said, if a congregation should 
elect a person who was not qualified, the Ses- 
sion could prevent him from sitting, so it was 
better for the Session to have the initiative. 

Dr. Dewar described the way in which elders 
were elected in Scotland. The mother Church 
had got before the Irish in that respect. El- 
ders are elected by the communicants exclu- 
sively. For instance, if four elders were re- 
quired for the Session, the communicants chose 
six, for one might not be an acceptable person, 
and from those six, the Session selected four. 
The communicants might restrict themselves to 
four, but they were not required to do so. 

Dr. Stewart was afraid that the Church of 
Scotland was in the rear still. (Laughter.) The 
Church in Ireland had all she had and more; 
the communicants of the Church had also the 
power of election. 

Mr. Carlisle concurred in the propriety of the 
Session having the initiative power, and if the 
people wanted any election, let them speak to 
the Session. 

Mr. West said, that the Committee, in fram- 
ing the rules, had consulted the peace, as well 
asthe rights of the people. ‘The congregation 
might be influenced more in the election by par- 
tiality, than by the qualifications of candidates. 
If the congregation had the right of refusing, it 
would, he conceived, be sufficient; or they 
might be allowed to propose additional mem- 
bers through the Session. 

Mr. Elder, of ee & was called upon to 
speak on the subject. He ha’, he said, in the 
course of his ministry, ordained three sets of 
elders. They were elected by the people, and 
returned by districts. It was the inalienable 
right of the people to choose their elders. He 
was sorry to see so much difference of opinion 
prevailing with respect to this matter. 

It was proposed to add to the words in the 
draft of a code, * not to supersede the right of 
any member of a congregation to propose per- 
sons as elders through the Session or Presby- 
tery.” 

‘Dr. Brown said it was the right of the Chris- 
tian people to nominate persons to be elders in 
the first place. ‘The question, he admitted, was 
beset with difficulty, all of which arose from 
communion not being sufficiently guarded. If 
this were properly attended to, no evils would 
arise. Jealousies and discord would arise from 

iving the power to the ministers and elders. 
He would rather leave the initiative to the peo- 
ple than that the Session should havea check 
upon them ; the communicants should vote for 
the elders, and the Session might have a veto 
upon the election. 

Dr. Edgar asked why the people were allow- 
ed to choose preaching elders from first to last, 
and not have freedom with respect to ruling 
elders ? 

Mr. Niblock said a congregation was not al- 
lowed to elect what preacher they pleased. 
They must choose from among a number re- 
commended to them as being qualified. So a 
candidate for eldership should be recommended 
by the Session. 

Mr. Hamilton said that the rule for the elec- 
tion of elders was the same as the rule for the 
election of ministers. Dr. Edgar, in his obser- 
vations, had brought forward pure Independen- 
cy. The people had not the right to choose 
any person for their minister; they were only 
allowed to choose from among those whom the 
Church pronounced qualified. A Church Court 
should have the same power in the case of a 
ruling elder as of a teaching elder. 

Dr. Stewart moved that the section pass as it 
was. 

Mr. Thomson seconded the motion. 

Mr. Lowry moved as an amendment, that the 
right of election be entirely vested in the mem- 
bers of the Church, subject to the approval of 
the Presbytery. 

Mr. Gray seconded the motion. 

Mr. Thomson said, the question had been ar- 
gued very skilfully, just as certain persons ar- 
gue some other questions. Dr. Edgar seemed 
to insinuate that his opponents wish to cramp 
the liberties of the people. They did not, how- 
ever, cramp the liberties of the people when 
they pointed out a class of qualified persons 
from whom a choice of a minister was to be 
made. No more did they cramp the liberty of 
the people in the case of anelder. They allow- 
ed the people to choose from a class of quali- 
fied persons. As far as peace was concerned, 
the manner of election in the code was the best. 
He protested against any speaker representing 
this mode as an infringement of the liberties of 
the people. 

Dr. Stewart said it had been somewhat unfor- 
tunate.that the word “ right” had been used in 
the code instead of. “duty.” The amendment 


was exceedingly vague. According to it, el- 
ders were to be chosen from different districts 


by the whole congregation. If this plan were 
adopted, the election of elders would come into 
the hands of officious persons, busy;bodies, 
inen who were not qualified would canvass the 
congregation, and get themselves appointed ; 
then it would be thought invidious for the min- 
isters and elders to reject the persons so elect- 
ed, and yet it might be difficult to show before 
the Presbytery that the individual elected was 
not qualified. _It was an easy matter for per- 
sons to use invidious expressions, and talk of 
ministers getting elders “to suit themselves.” 
He wished they could always get elders to suit 
themselves—that is, if they were proper men. 
If persons were proposed and elected by the 
congregation, and if the Presbytery would not 
recognize their election, some unpleasant con- 
tumacy might arise. He had known instances 
of congregations shaken and almost dissolved 
by the elections of preeentors and elders. If 
there was an honest Session which was sin- 


cerely anxious for the interests of religion, it: 


was more likely that they would select an elder 
who would assist themin theirlabours. It was 
a difficult matter, and dangerous withal, to 
rouse the people on what were called their pri- 
vileges. 

De. Edgar said that Mr. Lowry’s amendment 
did not meet the difficulty in the case. There 
was no real difficulty as to the election, for both 


sides of the house recognized the right of the | 


people to choose their elders; bot the difficulty 
was, as to who should nominate them. 

Mr. Lowry withdrew his amendment, and the 
motion passed without alteration. 


PRESBYTERIAN SOLDIERY. 7 

We observe with pleasure that the subject of 
the religious instruction of the Presbyterian 
soldiery has been brought, at this seasonable 
period, before the notice of the public, in a late 
number of the Belfast News Letter, by the Rev. 
E. H. Allen, of Athlone. After alluding in 
grateful terms to the exertions of Mr. Dill of 
Dublin (to which might be added those of Dr. 
Brown of Aghadowey,) Mr. Allen contends that 
Britain has been ever gallantly supported by 
Presbyterians; that one filth of the whole British 
army is composed of Presbyterians; that though 
only fourteen regiments are registered as Presby- 
terians, and as such have pay for chaplains 
when quartered at home, yet in the 25th regi- 
ment there are 500 Presbyterians, in the Ist 
royals 350, in the 99th 140, in the artillery 
one-half of the whole number, with a Presby- 
terian sprinkling over all the other regiments, 
for whom there is no religious provision what- 
ever; and that repeated applications made by 
Mr. Allen himself, for payment as chaplain to 
several regiments quartered in Athlone, for 
whom he performed a separate service, were 
treated with contempt, while Popish priests were 
allowed for instructing Popish soldiers. We 
join with Mr. Allen in the hope that the Assem- 
bly will not neglect this duty, and that it will 
take measures for making a general and au- 
thoritative representation to Government re- 
specting the gross and manifest injustice com- 
plained of, which must be listened to, if Presby- 
terian Ulster and Presbyterian Scotland be 
fitly represented in the new Parliment.—Lon- 
donderry paper. 

From the (Portland) Christian Mirror. 
THE CATECHISM. 

Hannah More, in one of her Tracts, gives the 
history of a man, who in his childhood and ear- 
ly youth, had enjoyed the best instruction, and 
had before him the best examples; but taking 
up the business of post-boy, or driver, he fell 
into bad company, and learned to swear and 
drink hard.—lIn a race with another driver, one 
day, he had his bones broken, and was carried 
to a hospital, where his reflections, aided by a 
good influence from above, determined him to 
amend his life. He left the hospital, not only 
healed of his wounds, but a reformed man. But 
our caption was suggested by the following pas- 
sage :— 

‘Tom had rubbed up his catechism at the 
hospital; and ’tis a pity that people don’t look 
at their catechism sometimes when they are 
grown up;—for it is full as good for men and 
women as it is for children—nay better; for 
though the answers contained in it are intended 
for children to repeat, yet the duties enjoined in 
it are intended, for men and women to put in 
practice. It is, if | may so speak, the very 
grammar of Christianity, and they who under- 
stand every part of their catechism thoroughly, 
will not be ignorant of any thing which a plain 
Christian need know.” 

This is so much to the purpose, that we could 
not help copying it, and submitting it to the con- 
sideration of our readers. If Miss More could 
say all this of the Church catechism, every 
ey Presbyterian and Congregationalist must 
eel that he can say no less, for that of the 
Westminister Divines; for where can any un- 
inspired summary of doctrines and duties be 
found, which will bear comparison with it? We 
do not believe that it exists; and this conviction 
strengthens with increasing years. We would, 
then, call upon our readers—upon fathers and 
mothers—to “rub up their catechisms;” in 
other words, to refresh their memories with it, 
pondering and inwardly digesting those answers 
of weighty import, which, in childhood, they 
may have repeated without apprehending their 
meaning. The most fitting and beautiful ar. 
rangement of the doctrines in this incomparable 
formula, will highly commend itself to a mature 
and enlightened mind; and each doctrinal pro- 
position which it contains may be made to serve 
as a nucleus around which may be clustered, in 
the mind or memory of the learncr, all those 
passages of Scripture, and the sentiments of 
theological writers, acquired by reading, which 
bear upon the same points respectively. And 
so of those descriptions of the nature and use of 
the ordinances, and the qualifications of those 
who participate in them; and likewise of those 
practical parts of religion, which are so justly 
represented in the catechetical exposition of the 
Ten Commandments, as well as of repentance, 
faith, and other Christian graces. 

There has been such a * hue and cry” against 
written creeds and confessions of faith, and 
against the Assembly’s Catechism in particular, 
that many good people have contracted a pre- 
judice against it. The Bible, we rejoice to say, 
is the ultimate standard; and nothing is to be 
received, as essential to salvation, which it does 
not teach. But after all, there can be no more 


‘| objection to a written or printed creed expressed 


in human language, than there is to a spoken 
creed in human language. But what sect, how- 
ever loud in their denunciation of creeds, does 
not avow and enforce its own views in preach- 
ing and conversation, in terms of its own choos- 
ing? Who frames an entire prayer, or an en- 
tire sermon of nought but pure Scripture quota- 
tions, because the Bible is the only rule of faith 
and practice? 

The quotation made above shows the great 
value of early sound religious instruction, in re- 
covering wanderers from the paths of virtue. 
The care taken to imbue the infant mind with 
religious sentiments, followed up through the 
season of childhood and youth, is not a lost 
and useless care—certainly not so often as tem- 
porary appearances sometimes lead persons to 
think. here will be seasons of trial, of inter- 
ruption in a dangerous career, seasons of 
thoughtfulness, when these instructions will 
come back upon the mind with overpowering 


force, recollected, as they ate, in circumstances 
fitted to give them impressivenese—deepened, 


‘as it will be, by the painful experience of the 


guilt, folly and fruitlessness of an erratic and 
undutiful course. 


THE CHRISTIANS OF JERUSALEM. 


of an order addressed by the Sultan tw his General of 
! ing the sand- 


** The law permitting the Christian lation 
of Syria to profess their religion, and to attend 
to their other affairs, the favours and benefits 
which have been secured to them by the Hatti- 
scheriffs, Berats, and other Imperial firmans 
granted them for this purpose by former Sul- 


tans, our august father and ourself, will be} 


maintained for the future. When the members 

of the religious communities, or the superiors of 
their convents, shall have occasion to apply for 

justice, the judges and other authorities shall - 
not charge them one farthing nor cause them 
any injury, nor commit any act of oppression 
against them. If a fact of this nature should 
ever give rise to any dispute which cannot be 
decided on the spot, the matter shall be referred 
to our Sublime Porte to be judged equitably. 
Their religteus éstablishments and churches 
shall enjoy, as hitherto, a full-and entire protec- 
tion. They shall not be molested, nor disturb- 
ed, nor injured. The benefits and the ancient 
exemptions granted specially to the churches 
and monasteries ate maintained. The religious 
members of the Greek nation, the Armenian 
Catholics, and Armenian schismatics shall care- 
fully abstain hereafter from renewing those dis- 
putes which have hitherto taken place between 
them respecting those churches and chapels 
protected by the above mentioned Hatti-scheriffs 
or Imperial firmans; nor shall they calummaiate 
each other. It will. not be permitted to make 
any innovation on the rule followed to the. pre- 
sent time in the Oriental ritual respecting the 
ranks and classes of the religious communities. 
The permission to repair churches and monas- 

teries, which may be injured by the effect of 
weather, or destroyed by accidental fire, shall 

be demanded by the Patriarchs of Constantino- 

ple and Jerusalem, and when the necessary fir- 

mans for repairing these edifices, according to 

law, shall have been granted, the judges and 

other authorities of the country shail not de- 

mand nor receive for the permission any pre- 

sent nor bribe of any kind, except a moderate 

gratuity. The entrance to the church of the 

Camatua shall be forbidden to the solciers guard- ; 
ing it, and they (the guard) shall pay due re-. 
spect to the Bishops of Jerusalem. 

‘‘ Such is our sovereign will. ‘This imperial 
firman, published for this purpose, and orna- | 
mented with our writing, is given to the Arme- 
nian Catholic nation, as it hag already been 
given to the Greek nation and schismatic Ar- 
menian Church. You will be aware, therefore, 
General, and you, Molla, that our express will 
is, that the Hatti-scheriffs, Berats, and other 
firmans, as well as the favours granted to the 
aforesaid nation, as before mentioned, shall be 
fully maintained and for ever, and that no act | 
contrary to it shall be permitted, and take care | 
to act accordingly. Let our order be register- 
ed at Mecca, and remain in the hands of the 
aforesaid Armenian Catholic nation. Abstain 
carefully from acting in any manner contrary 
to its contents.” 


COLPORTEURS IN PARIS. 

Mr. de Pressensé, sends the following Notices 
from the Reports of Colporteurs in Paris. 

The Colporteur in the character of a Peace- | 
maker.—In passing through the town of E. I. 
saw a large concourse of people; in the midst 
of whom were two men fighting together cover- 
ed with blood. Noonémoved to separate them. 
[ penetrated the crowd and endeavoured to pa- 
cify the combatants; but they refused to listen 
to me. I begged them, in the Name of God, to 
leave off fighting. On hearing me pronounce 
the Name of the Almighty, and speak of His 


Commandment enjoining us to love our neigh- |. 


bour as ourselves, one of them turned abruptly 
toward me, and, at a single blow felled me to 
the ground. All the bystanders took my part; 
and an immediate stop was put to the fray. I 
followed the man who struck me, at a distance. 
He recognized me, and pressed me to enter his 
house. I found his anger had subsided; and, 
after many excuses for his treatment of me, he 
asked me how it was, that, when he struck me, 
I had done nothing to revenge myself. I can- 
didly stated the motive of my conduct by point- 


ing out to him various passages, in Holy Writ, . 


relating to the duty which we owe to our neigh- 
bour. While we were conversing together, 
about thirty persons gathered round us, whom I 
addressed with great freedom. The Vicar, who 
was among the number of my visitors, testified 
his approbation of all that I said, and bought a 
New Testament of me; and his example was 
followed by several others. 

Conversation of a Colporteur with Romish 
Priests.—In my visit to F. I went to the house 
of the Vicar without being aware of it. As soon 
as he discovered who I was, he invited me to 
enter. You area Protestant,” said he; ** and 
my orders are, that you quit my parish without 
a moments delay.” ‘* Hold!” cried one of the 
other Vicars who happened to be present, 
‘let us first hear what he has to say.” Then 
taking the Bible which I carried in my hand, 
he added, ‘* Gentlemen, this Bible may be good ; 
for it is of the Version of De Sacy.” And turn- 
ing to me more particularly, “ Who has told 
you,” he asked, that this book is the Word of 
God?” “{ was long ignorant,” I replied ; 
** but the Spirit of the Lord convinced me of it, 
by causing it to penetrate into my heart.—You 
are then inspired?” St. Paul tells us in the 


Epistle to the Romans, viii. 9, that if any one 


have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His ; 
and this the Apostle says, speaking of Believ- 
ers.” ‘* My friend! the spirit which you have 
is not the Spirit of God, as you suppose ; you 
are only a layman, and are not permitted to 
read and interpret the Bible: for to vs alone, 
who are the Successors of the Apostles, does 
this right belong.” ‘ When St. Paul declares, 
in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, ii. 14, 
that the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, neither can he know them, 
he does not refer to Laymen only, but equally to 
Romish Priests and Protestant Ministers.— 
Though you wear a gown, that is no proof that 
you are not in the state here described by St. 
Paul; and though I wear a blouse, that is no 
reason why [ should not be spiritually minded 
in the sense of the Apostle.” ‘ Well, Mr. Mer- 
chant, prove to me, then, that I am really 
a natural man.” Pardon me, I did not say 
that you were such, for | am not acquainted with 
you; but this much I know, that there are a 
goodly number of Priests who call themselves 
Successors of the Apostles, while they inculcate 
doctrines the very reverse of what the Apostles 
taught ; from which I am led to conclude that 
they are deceiving their own selves.” “ Have 
the goodness, Mr. Merchant, to tell me what it 
was that the Apostles taught’ Why should 
you ask me; surely you know that St. Paul de- 
clares, 1 Cor. ii. 2. that he was determined not | 
to know any thing save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified : and in the Epistle to the Ephesians, ii. 
8, he adds, that by grace we are saved, through 
faith; and that not of ourselves it is the gp of 


God; not of works lest any man should 
‘“* Good ! According to these precious arguments 


difficulty ; for you only B weg a dry and 
‘the pure Gospel 


} meet the attacks of the 


Whole No. 549; 


then, if a man has faith, he can do whatever he 


..” “Well, well! do 


together : m 
religion is the Catholic and Apostolic Religi 4 
inasmuch as I believe in the writings of th 


he 
Apostles and in the Universal Churc 
n 


not in the Church of Rome.” ** Tell me, 
short, do you believe that a man can be saved 
in the Romish Church?” With. very great 
heart- 
less morality, instead 
Mr. de Presgensé adda 
The foregoing conversation, carried on 
colporteur, a simple villager, will ‘affotd a slight — 
idea of the manner in which our colporteurs 
Clergy. | 


From the London Record. 
THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER AND PUSEYISM. 
We are sure that it will afford: real ‘satis- 
faction to our readers to leara thet the Bishop 
of Winchester has taken an open and decided 


‘step against the encroaching evils of Puseyism. 


All eyes, at. Oxford especially, have tong been 
turned towards him, and we are certain that 
the true friends of our Church in that Univer- 
sity will rejoice at the circumstance we are 
about to mention. At the late ordination at 
Farnham, Dr. Keble’s curate, Mr. Young, who 
had been ordained deacon by the Bishop of 
Winchester last year, presented himself for 
priest’s orders, and after a long and careful ex- 
amination, was rejected. This was not for in- 
competency; indeed no one acquainted with 
Mr. Young could for a moment suppose so, but 
simply on the ground that he carried what are, 
absurdly enough, denominated “Church prin- 
ciples,” too far. Every opportunity was given 
him; the Bishop conversed with him in private 
for more than an hour, and the subjects in 
question were again proposed to him in writing, 
that no possibility might exist of his having 
been misunderstood ; but the replies were so 
unsatisfactory, that no other result would have 


| been consistent with the duty of a Protestant 


Bishop, and Mr. Young was finally rejected. 
This was as it should be ; let but the Bis 
do their duty, and this pestilent heresy will 
short-lived, and we shall not have disguised 
Jesuits’ ministering in a Protestant Church. 
Our readers. are, perhaps, aware, that Oxford 
herself has at length opened her eyes, and Alma 
Mater is beginning to repudiate her refractor 
and tebellious children. Late as it is, we hail 
it as an omen of good ; and lest our Non-uni- 
versity readers should not be aware of what has 
been already done, we shall mention that, about 
six weeks since, the Rev. W. G. Ward, Tutor 
of Baliol, who has carried the Oxford views to 
a fearful length, was ejected from his tutorship 
by Dr. Jenkyns ; and still more lately, the Rev. 
R. W. Church, Tutor of Oriel, was for a similar 
reason deprived of his tutorship by Dr. Hawk- 
ins. Let this system, not of persecution, but of 
protection, be fairly carried out; let no tutor re- 
tain his office, and no clergyman his living, who 
opposes ‘the doctrines of a Church which he has 
sworn to maintain, and these very able though 
dishonest men will be rendered comparatively 
powerless. 


BURIED SEED, OR THE VALUE OF THE SHORTER 
CATECHISM., 

Sometimes the seed is sown in the judgment 
and the memory, but does not immediately take 
root and spring up. I know a young man who 
went to sea as an officer, and was taken ill in 
the Indies. He thought he should die, and no 
man cared for his soul. No one could tell 
him how he was to escape from the wrath to 
come. He was under the dread of death and 
eternity. In this state, without a Bible, having 
learnt the Assembly’s Catechism when a lad, 
he recollected the article of justification as ‘an 
act of God's free grace by which he pardoneth 
all our sins, and accepts the sinner as righteous 
in his sight, for the sake of the righteousness 
of Christ imputed unto us and received by faith.’ 
Light broke on his mind, and opened his heart. 
He believed the doctrine and love sprung up in | 
his soul as a well of water springing up unto 
eternal life; and he became a new creature in 
Jesus Christ. He recovered, and returned to 
England a Christian.—Rev. J. Griffin. 


MEETING 


IN IRELAND IN FAVOUR OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


A great meeting, says the Belfast News 
Letter, in favour of the Church of Scotland, in 
her struggle for non-intrusion of ministers into 
reclaiming congregations, and for spiritual inde- 
pendence, was held in Dr. Hanna’s meeting- 
house, Rosmary Street, at seven o’clock on 
Tuesday evening. Dr. Cooke was called to 
the chair. In concluding his address, he said, 
*[ should be glad, if all whom I| delight to 
honour would honour my mother Church; but 
if they do not, I will love her more than I love 
them, and defend her more.” The speakers 
were the Rev. Wm. Gibson, Rev. Mr. a 
of Derry, Mr. Craig of Rothesay, Mr. Wallace 
of Derry, Counsellor Gibson, Mr. Candlish of 
Edinburgh, Mr Morgan, Dr. Stewart, Dr. Dewar, 
and Dr. Brown. Resolutions strongly expres- 
sive of sympathy with the Church of Scotland, 
and determination to support her to the-utter- 
most, were unanimously passed, and a petition 
to Parliament was also resolved on. 


BREAD THROWN UPON THE WATERS. 

“Six months ago,” says @ minister, in ac- 
knowledging a grant made by the Religious 
Tract Society, “the hand-bill No. 141—Re- 
demption—fell into the hands of a poor igno- 
rant woman. It was dropped by a passenger 
from a stage-coach, and was made the instru- 
ment, under God, of her conversion; and she 
died a few days since in the faith of the glorious 
Saviour. I visited her repeatedly through a 
long and painful illness, and can bear delight- | 
ful testimony to the sanctified state of her mind. 
She left me the identical tract as a legacy; it 
now is before me, and so deeply interesting are 
the circumstances connected with its history, 
that I set a very high value upon it; indeed, 
shall not part with it under any consideration.” 


ANECDOTE. . 

A young minister received a call from two 
different societies at once, to become their pas- 
tor. One was rich and able to give him a large 
salary, and was well united. The other was 
poor, and so divided that they had driven away 
their minister.. In this condition he applied to 
his father for advice. An aged negro servant, 
who overheard made this 
“Massa, go where is the least money and t 
most devil.” He took the advice, and was 
made the instrument of uniting a distracted 


church, and converting many souls unto Christ. 


; pleases ; he is saved |” “ Sir your words prove !o 
: San : me, more than ever, thaf you do not know the 
| things of the Spirit of God.” “ Of course, theb, 
am a natural man?” “Certainly, if 
speak as you just now did.” “ Well Mr. er- 
| | chant, in forming this opinion of us, ean you 
C say that you know what we preach?!” “TI have 
Sor less to Yom, dated Constantinople, the 24th of Jane, 1841. Church preach; and while they 
to pot give express notic Jesuch to be the Saviour, they pretend that.a 
te No sinner is able to save himself by certain modes 
j paid, except at the of' proceeding ; and thus they do the 
eration sacrifice of the Sen of God; hence it follows, 
All whether that according to them, a sinner does not stand 
wus be post pe in need of grace, as he is able to save himeelfi” 
Se eT So far fram that when we remit the penitent his 
sins, we grant him grace.” * ir 
4_arter. are no longer * ee 
_ | | you hold the Catholic Religion to be the true 
| 
a | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dollar if 


We have received 
from a subscriber at Cannonsburg, a Twenty 
dollar~note-of the: Bank of Wheeling, which 
_ we have approprintel (lose pet cont, dis- 


Dey,) agretably. to bis direction. 
| 

obituary of the 
Ret, James 1L,- Sloss, of Florence, Alabama, 
May -be, seen, in another. column of our paper. 


sount) which Wwe ‘paid for Philadelphia 


‘deeply regretted by his numerous friends. He 


"was mani of great suavity of manners; of 


warm affections ; and of great ability in the 


ministefial office... Firmly attached to the doc- 


trines order of the Presbyterian’ Church 


_ and of coutinanding influence, his loss will be 


_sevérely’ felt; particularly by the church in Al- 
abame, ~.Mr. Sloss was a delegate to the last 
Mssombly, and took a leading part in its trans- 
“actions. He was a resident of Alabama for 
-ebout twenty-five years, and pastor of the church 
at Plotence about twelve years. He lived much 
beloved,and' ‘his death was truly happy and 
peaceful. -The ‘repeated bereavements which 
the Presbyterian Church has of late experienced, 
in the death of some of its ablest ministers, 
call for deep humiliation and prayer. 
Brown The annual com- 
mencement of Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island, takes. place on Wednesday next, 
. September lat.. The annual address before 
the Literary ‘Societies of the University, will be 
delivered on Tuesday evening, 31st inst., by 
the Roy, Willis Lord, of, Philadelphia. 
Weatra an Oxstactz Tro Satvation.— 
The conduct of the young ruler who deliberate- 
ly preferred this wealth to the advantages of 
‘Christian discipleship, gave occasion to our 
Lord to utter a sentiment which may well star- 
tle the possessors of worldly wealth; “ How 
hardly” said he, “shall they that have riches en- 
ter into. the kingdom of God.” And then to 
‘enforce his meaning he added, “It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God.” Whether we take the kingdom of 
God to mean the Church on earth, or the 
Church in Heaven, it is in relation to each and 
both asserted, that almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles oppose the rich man in becoming a spi- 
ritual member of Christ’s kingdom. Did the 
declaration, quoted above, stand alone, we 


should at once pronounce the salvation of a 


rich man an impossibility; but there is an ex- 
planation made by our Lord himself, in this 
same connexion, which modifies the expres- 
sion; for when the disciples expressed their 
amazement at the assertion, Christ rejoined, 
“ children, how hard is it for them that trust in 
riches, to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
From this it is clear that our Lord did not in- 
. tend to say absolutely, that no rich man could 
- be saved, or that the simple fact of possessing 
. wealth was a disqualification for the kingdom 
of heaven, but that startling and alarming diffi- 
culties stood in the way of his salvation which 
arose from the possession of wealth. It is not 
improbable that many rich professors of reli- 
gion, as well as others ‘lay the flattering unc- 
tion to their souls’ that there is no danger for 
_them, because they do not trust in riches. But 
are they sure of it? If our Lord had not known 
that there was always some peculiar danger of 
trusting in wealth, when it was possessed, he 
would not, we should suppose, have employed 
such emphatic language. The manner in which 
the matter is stated, leads us to the conclusion 
that it was our Lord’s thought, that few, very 
few rich men could be saved, because very few 
could, in the nature of the case, escape from the 
state of feeling which actuated the young ruler. 
If there be no impossibility in the salvation of 
the rich, there is at least the strongest proba- 
bility against it. 

This is a point which should be clearly un- 
folded and earnestly insisted upon, as it mate- 
rially concerns not only those who are rich, but 
the much larger class of those who wish to be- 
come rich, and are intent upon accumulating 
worldly gain. 

As to the position, its truth may be inferred 
= from observation. The great mass of the wealth 
of the world, is held in possession by the ungod- 
ly, the obdurately wicked of whose repentance 
there is but little hope; and where wealth is 
found among professors of religion, its effect is 
generally so bad, and it is found in connexion 
_ with such striking defects of Christian temper and 
conduct, as to be publicly noticed. It is true 
‘that there are some men of the world who are 
-signalized by their benevolence, and blessed be 
God, there are a few rich professors, who set 
their affections on things in heaven, who listen 
not to the calls of avarice, and who glorify God 
in their possessions; but alas, it is true of the 
many, that the love of gold eats out from their 
heart every kindly, benevolent, and spiritual 
feeling, and they would abandon the profession 
of religion if subjected to the same test as was 
the young ruler. The world around us, there- 
fore, is full of proof that they that are rich 
‘shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

To the same conclusion should we be led by 
a reverent consultation of the word of God. It 
“is remarkable that the Spirit of inspiration has 
especially insisted upon the danger of forgetting 
God, and abandoning his service, as one to 
which the rich were peculiarly exposed. It was 
sq from earliest times. Israel were forewarned, 
that when their ‘houses were full of all good 
things, and their gold and silver were’ multi- 

plied, that this would be their temptation— 
‘then beware lest thou. forget the Lord which 
brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt.” 
-Agur was aware of this liability when he dis- 
claimed any wish for riches, lest he should be 
full. and deny God. We think it might make 
“any one pause and pray, who was either in the 
pursuit or possession of wealth, to read such 
“language as this—* The: love of money is the 
root -of all evil,” “Ye -cannot serve God and 
‘mammon,” “They that will be rich fall into 


and hurtiubjusts, which.drown man in 


"Phe decsase of this truly excellent man, will be | 


temptationig‘and a snare, and into many foolish 


perdition.” now, ye richimen 
yeep aiid howl for Your miseries that sha 
‘come upon you.” é&c, 
Not only do we learn from all this, that un- 
sanctified wealth is the greatest curse which ever 
fell on a sinner, but that wealth is generally un- 
sanctified, or in other words, the number of 
rich .professors is exceedingly small, who do 
eee ‘become unduly attached to their wealth, 
and thus endanger their souls for eternity. The 


tinction it confers, the- deference it commands, 
the luxuries which it furnishes, are powerful 
considerations to’ awaken in the heart a desire 
for it, and to induce. its possessor to forget his 
misery, helplessness, accountability and doom. 
‘Could the evil tendencies of it be avoided, could 
it be retained consistently with a truly spiritual 
and heavenly frame of mind, then it wold be a 
blessing indeed, as it would be made an instru- 
ment of incalculable good to the world. 

It is only necessary to add, that they who 
love their own souls, will take heed not to let 
the love of money gain the ascendancy in their 
hearts, 


A ror Biasrnemy.—A letter from 
Rome, in the Augsburg Gazette, says that “the 
physician who was lately arrested by orders 
from the Inquisition, as an habitual blasphemer, 
has been condemned to pass several weeks in 
practices of devotion in the Convent of the Ca- 
puchins.” The Inquisition is a poor physician 
for the maladies of the soul; it would punish a 
man by misking him devotional, or it would 
cure a blasphemer by making him a hypocrite. 
As a punishment, the sentence was impious, as 
acure it was worse than ineffectual. 


OverTAxIne THE Puysica, EnerorEes.— 
While some rust out in indolence, others pre- 
maturely wear themselves out with excessive 
occupation, and although we admit the adage, 
“better to wear out than to rust out,” yet we 
regard it as highly criminal, to undertake more, 
even in the best cause, than can be accomplished 
without the inevitable sacrifice of health. We can 
recall to mind some, who under the influence of 
a restless zeal, have brought their labours to a 


|sudden termination, and deprived the Church of 


years of useful exertion which it had a night to 
expect from them. They were men of lovely 
character, of devoted piety, of such abounding 
gratitude to the Saviour, that they were always 
aiming ‘to do still greater things in his cause; 
but were at the same time forgetful that the 
strength which they were so prodigally using, 
was rapidly diminishing, and could not be much 
longer of any use toa dying world. Indolence 
is inexcusable; still there is a medium which 
should be studied by every one who conscien- 
tiously devotes himself to the Lord. 

We have been led to these remarks, by a 
notice in an English paper, of the suicide of a 
highly respectable Baptist clergyman, the Rev. 
John Dyer, of whose mournful death, the fol- 
lowing explanation was given: 

‘“‘ The deceased who was for many years well 
known as the indefatigable Secretary of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, met his end under 
circumstances peculiarly distressing. His offi- 
cial duties had for some time past incr&sed in 
extent and complexity to a degree which tasked 
his energies, physical and mental, in an unu- 
sual and excessive manner. His neglect of 
timely relaxation completed the overthrow of 
his health, and the reverend gentleman became 
the subject of illusions, which, though totally 
destitute of foundation, produced the most fatal 
consequences of a diseased imagination.” 


East Winpsor.—The anniversary of the 
Theological Seminary at East Windsor, was 
held on the 11th of August. The various exer- 
cises were highly interesting. From the New 
England Puritan we extract the following no- 
tices : 

‘The Seminary is evidently enjoying the 
favour of Heaven; and we think we may say, 
that it is growing in favour both with God and 
man. It has the vivacity and the zeal of youth. 
And its friends and patrons are more and more 
encouraged in their expectatiors of it. It is now 
much what Andover Seminary was twenty-five 
years ago. Though it is in its infancy, it is 
on many accounts a desirable location for the 
student in theology. It is surrounded by a com- 
munity who feel a deep interest in the students. 
It has able instructers, who have all the zeal 
and ardour and sense of responsibility, inciden- 
tal to a new enterprise. Sound doctrines are 
taught; and due prominence is given to doctri- 
nal theology. And a different policy exists, 
from what is common in Seminaries, as to the 
use of German theological writers. 

‘“‘ We understand that the professors are pre- 
paring a list of works of works of German 
theologians, for the use of the Seminary, which 
shall exclude those of neologists. And there is 
little danger that the students under their care 
will be perverted by the means of instruction 
put into their hands. And in this day of theo- 
logical anarchy and confusion, this is no small 
consideration. It is a fact also worthy of notice, 
and it may be owing partly to this cause, that 
the students of this Seminary are in such de- 
mand, that they are all engaged, as soon as 
they are ready to leave the Seminary.” 


More Uniry.—A letter from Bishop Smith 
of Kentucky, to a Baptist Clergyman of Phila- 
delphia, is published in several of the Baptist 
papers, in which he openly avows his belief 
that immersion is theonly true Scriptural mode of 
Baptism; and that God has permitted the rise of 
the various sects of Baptists, for the purpose of 
“ultimately restoring the primitive mode of 
Baptism.” On this subject Bishop Smith’s opi- 
nion must go for what it is worth,—with our- 
selves it weighs not a feather. We are amused 
however, at the dilemma in which the worthy 
prelate is placed. By his own acknoWledgment 


the is an unbaptized Bishop, nay all his fellow 


Bishops of the Episcopal Church, are without a 
Scriptural baptism—nay, still further, he goes 
on, “‘sorely pinched by consistency” it is true, 
but still he goes on countenancing his clergy in 
setting at defiance the only primitive mode of 
Baptism! This is monstrous; but there is some 
excuse for the Bishop. His apology is this: 

« When, I am pressed by the inquiry, as in 
this region I often am, why I have never myself 
been immersed? I always reply that I consider 
ministers Episcopally ordained alone clearly 
qualified to administer baptism.” 

That is unbaptized Bishops and Ministers 
alone qualified to administer Baptism! This 
case is a pitible one and in whatever light we 


view it, it seems to be without a remedy. The 


worldly influence acquired by wealth, the dis-. 


Baptists have the right mode, ‘but they have no 
inistty, beeatise none BPiscopally ordained; 


their immersion is worth nothing. The Epis- 
copalians, on the other hand, have not the Scrip- 
tural mode, and it is to be feared that they have 
&@ spurious ordination; for what can we think of 
an ordination perpetuated by unbaptized prelates. 
We are really apprehensive that the Bishop of 
Kentucky has struck ‘the Episcopal fabric, a 
harder blow, than is quite allowable in a friend. 
We have gaid the case is without remedy, but 
in this we were mistaken; the Bishop himself, 
thus points out the remedy: 

**T should be devoutly grateful, if without 
making another schism in the Church, or pro- 
voking painful and unprofitable controversy, a 
messenger or messengers could be delegated to 
some branch of the Greek or Asiatic Churches, 
who have never lost the primitive immersion of 
infants and adults, and gradually, peacefully, 
silently restore it, to this pure branch of the 
Catholic Church in those ends of the earth.” 

This is ingenious. These messengers being 
Scripturally baptized in Asia, might return with 
full authority to baptize all the Episcopal min- 
isters and Bishops of the Church, and they in 
their turn could baptize the whole mass of the 
unbaptized Episcopalians! This would be truly 
an edifying spectacle. Before this remedy is 
fully admitted to be efficacious, we think it must 
be settled, whether the ordination and Episcopal 
acts of a Bishop, can be valid without Baptism. 
We should think not, and hence another set of 
messengers must be sent to Asia, to get a valid 
ordination, who on their return may reordain 
all the Episcopal Bishops and clergy. As for 
those who have hitherto died in the Episcopal 
Church, while destitute of a valid ordination or 
baptism, they must be left with poor Presbyte- 
rians to uncovenanted mercy. In a word, if Bi- 
shop Smith, has not been guilty of egregious 
trifling, the high claims of Episcopacy must be 
held at a large discount. © 

Catna.—The following extract from the New 
York Journal of Commerce, is dated at Macao, 
China, March 27th, 1841. “Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, American missionaries, leave in two 
days for Singapore, in search of health for her- 
self and little daughter. Mr. Abeel accompa- 
nies them, though in his usual health, Mrs. 
Noble has just published in Macao, a nar- 
rative of her shipwreck, imprisonment, and 
wonderful sufferings.” 


Cuancrs.—We see it mentioned in an Epis- 
copal paper, that a son of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
H, Coxe, of Brooklyn, has entered the ministry 
in the Episcopal church, and we are told that 
his is not a singular case, but that several 
others are preparing to exchange Presbyterian- 
ism for Episcopacy. To such persons we would 
not attribute any sinister motive, and accord- 
ingly we have endeavoured to account for the 
change in a less invidious way. Two reasons are 
sufficient to explain such conversions; first, 
they have occurred in persons, principally 
youth, who were deplorably ignorant of the 
true nature of the controversy between Presby- 
terianism and Prelacy, and were therefore easi- 
ly, although it might be honestly, led to change 
from, what we would call, the better to the 
worse. But again, the conversions have been 
made principally, if not exclusively from what 
are called New-school Presbyterians, who have 
been brought up with the most lax views of 
Church power, and ecclesiastical institutions, 
and who, when they begin to see how badly 
such loose kind of machinery works, leap, by 
a well known rule, into the opposite extreme of 
high church principles. Old-school Presbyte- 
rianism was once too rigid for them, but now it 
is not rigid enough, and hence passing over the 
true mean, their pendulum has vibrated from 
New-school laxity to Episcopal bigotry. 

There may possibly be another motive influen- 
cing this latter class. It is but too well known 
that Episcopacy by a certain laxity of doctri- 
nal interpretation, convert their Thirty-nine ar- 
ticles into a shelter not only for the orthodox, 
but for those who would be offended in being so 
styled; and that it scems to take a pride in 
having a formulary which can be alike accept- 
able to Calvinists, and Arminians, and semi- 
Pelagians. This, to say the least, is conve- 
nient for those, who subscribe only for ‘ sub- 
stance of doctrine.” On the contrary, that an 
intelligent, orthodox Presbyterian should, from 
conviction, become an Episcopalian, is an event, 
out of the question. And that those of another 
character should, is no matter of grief to us, 
and should be no matter of exultation to our 
neighbours. Indeed they begin already to find 
that they have made rather a hard bargain in 
their new converts, and if they do not suffer 
more from the same cause, we shall be benevo- 
lently gratified. 


Tue lamented 
death of the Rev. Philo F. Phelps, has already 
been noticed in our paper. In his recently 
formed connexion with the Presbyterian church 
in Tallahassee, Florida, he had the fairest pros- 
pect of extensive usefulness, but in the myste- 
rious providence of God, the little flock is again 
without a shepherd. We cannot refrain from 
copying from a private letter, written by an es- 
teemed elder of that church, the following af- 
fecting tribute to his memory. 


“‘ Our deceased brother Phelps had rapidly en- 
deared himself to his brethren, and won upon 
the esteem of the public at large, by his increas- 
ing devotion to the sick, especially the poor and 
destitute, during a time of unexampled sickness 
in this community. He often ministered instruc- 
tion and consolation at more than thirty sick 
beds during the day—and often there found ac- 
cess to ears and hearts that were never met 
within the walls of a church. Such an oppor- 
tunity of carrying the Gospel where it never 
had been, and otherwise probably never would 
have been heard by many, induced him to un- 
dergo an amount of labour, and fatigue, and ex- 
posure, that doubtless brought on his own at- 
tack of fever, and hastened it to a fatal termi- 
nation. Could the prayers, and gratitude, and 
sympathies of a whole community have saved 
him, he would have been still spared for future 
usefulness. There is a melancholy satisfaction 
in hearing, as | do, such an universal testimo- 
ny to his zeal, fidelity, and Christian charity in 
his pastoral labours. His value in this respect 
had just begun to be properly appreciated, and 
had he lived, it seemed as if he would have had 
access to every heart. But “ who is Paul, or 
who is Apollos.”—The Lord will ever have all 
the glory. 

And now what shall we do? Will the Lord 


and ip this absence of rightfal administrators, | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


be gracious to us sftill,aod send some other 
herald of salvation ameng us? ft miay be Jong 
before we get another of the same activity, and 
piety, combined, with manners so acceptable, 
and with such an “help meet” for him, as he 
possessed in his pious, exemplary, and amiable 
wife, who had rendered herself so soon, and so 
generally beloved by our little church and con- 

fegation. I trust she has reached her friends 
in health and safety, and that Jesus will pour 
balm into her widowed heart. 

Our bereavement as a church now reminds 
me of a suggestion I more than once made to 
yourself, and other friends in Philadelphia, that 
we in Florida might be abundantly supplied 
with preachers, if those at the North, who be- 
gan to show indications of declining health from 
pulmonary or bronchial affections, would not 
delay too long, but come at once, and spend a 
winter or two with us while still able to labour, 
when they might continue the work of the min- 
istry, and be restored to health too.” 


= 


Switzertanp.—We have on several occa- 
sions, alluded to the suppression of the convents 
in one of the cantons of Switzerland, and the 
excitement produced by it not only among the 
Roman Catholics of the neighbourhood, but at 
a distance. ‘The whole affair has been review- 
ed by the Grand Council of Argau, and the fol- 
lowing measures were adopted, by a vote of 
108 to 68, viz. 


‘1, The male convents and the female con- 
vent of Hermetschwyl, which took an active 
part in the revolt, are to be suppressed. 2. 
The other female convents shall be re-estab- 
lished, on condition of their undergoing several 
indispensable teforms. 3. The property be- 
longing to the suppressed convents shall be ex- 
clusively appropriated to the wants of the 
church and of the Catholic schools, and to the 
education and support of the poor.” 


Transtations.— There were giants 
in those days,” when the present generally re- 
ceived translation of the Bible into English was 
made under the authority of King James— 
giants in literature, who were: particularly skil- 
ful in all the knowledge requisite for their great 
undertaking. Their task was accomplished, 
and the most learned biblical scholars from that 
period until the present, have, with remarkable 
unanimity, borne their testimony to the great 
ability, and singular accuracy displayed in 
the completion of this version, That it is 
faultless is not pretended; but we would ven- 
ture to affirm that any set of men who should 
undértake, at this time, to revise and amend their 
labours, would commit two blunders where they 
corrected one. Commentators of all denomi- 
nations and grades, have taken the liberty of 
suggesting improvements in the translation, and 
their readers have the liberty of adopting or 
rejecting their emendations. Of this we do not 
complain ; but this is a very different thing from 
an attempt to shake the confidence of private 
Christians in the generally received version, by 
the substitution of another. The Unitarians, as 
is well known, to serve their purposes, and 
expunge from the Bible the numerous and con- 
clusive proofs of our Lord’s divinity and atone- 
ment, have their “Improved version,” which 
exhibits any thing else than the Gospel of the 
grace of God; and we are sorry to add, that. 
our Baptist brethren seem to be earnestly set on 
having their improved translation. The style 
of language adopted by them on the subject, 
may be judged from the following : 

“The time is fast approaching when it must 
and will be discussed. The attention of many 
thinking men in our denomination has been 
turned towards this subject. It has excited much 
inquiry amongst Baptists in Great Britain, and 
it will continue to be discussed with increasing 
interest. All admit that the present version is 
imperfect. Many believe that it can be greatly 
amended, and they see no good reason why the 
attempt should not be made. The present ver- 
sion was not ushered into the world through 
any agency of the Baptists. They never ac- 
knowledged that it was a correct one on all 
points, but it was the best they could get, and 
it has answered their purpose.” 

The common version has answered their pur- 
pose thus far, but now it will answer no longer! 
They must have a more perfect version! The 
great and chief ground of complaint against the 
present is, that thousands might read it, and ne- 
ver dream that the Bible required converts to 
Christianity to be initiated into the church by 
immersion. Certain Greek words it appears, 
are translated aptism, and to baptize, which 
signify, as has been satisfactorily proved, the 
application of water, without ascertaining the 
quantity used; and when applied to the Chris- 
tian sacrament, equally descriptive of the differ- 
ent modes of administration by sprinkling, af- 
fusion, and immersion. The Baptists not con- 
tent, to stand on an equality with other Chris- 
tian denominations in the admission of these gen- 
eral terms, leaving the settlement of the disputed 
point open to fair argument, wish to forestall 
‘and beg the question, by assuming the conclu- 
sion without argument at all. They will take 
it for granted that the Greek words before allu- 
ded to, mean to immerse, and tmmersion, and 
that it would be safest for their denomination 
never to let them be seen in any other transla- 
tion. It is a captandum measure, and argues, 
in our opinign, a corscious weakness of the 
cause which it is intended to sustain. We can 
readily conceive that an ignorant person who 
should have no Bible but one which contain- 
ed this altered translation, would have no 
doubt that ‘baptism and immersion were con- 
vertible terms. So on the contrary, ifan edi- 
tion of the Bible were published, in which the 
words were rendered by affusion or sprinkling; 
the same class of persons might never imagine 
that a person could be baptized by immersion. 
Partisans obtained in this way are scarcely 
worth retaining; and more discriminating per- 
sons would naturally suspect, that the resort to 
such a device in either case, was an attempt to 
prop up a weak cause. 

The agitation of this point has already sepa- 
rated the Baptists from other Christian denomi- 
nations in the only benevolent institution in 
which it was supposed Christians of all names 
might cordially unite, and they have now their 
own American and Foreign Bible Society! The 
immediate cause of this separation was the re- 
fusal of the parent society to appropriate gen- 
eral funds in the manufacture of foreign trans- 
lations which should be so thoroughly baptist in 
their language as to exclude all argument. Now, 
it would seem, we are to have a Baptist Bible in 
contradistinction to the generally received ver- 


sion. The attempt will be a failure; it will not, | 
it cannot answer the purpose proposed; and 


with all due deference, we doubt the ability 
American Baptists to improve on the transla. 
tion which, as already remarked, has received 
the applause of the .best scholars. We find in 
the Culcutta Christian Observer for January, 
some strictures by a competent hand, on the 
Hindustani Version of the New Testament, 
made by the Baptist missionaries, in which, it 
is said, not only material mistranslations occur, 
but the translators rather expound than render. 
We notice but a single specimen. The passage 
“‘ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire,” they render by words which mean, 
“ He shall immerse you in the Holy Ghost as 
in fire.’ Now should we have an Amcrican 
VerSion, it is to be presumed that it would not be 
entirely free from errors, and certainly not from 
Baptist comments. The attempt is to be depre- 
cated, not, let it be understood, because it would 
promote the interests of the Baptist denomina- 
tion; we have no such apprehension; but be- 
cause it will tend to diminish confidence in the 
word of God itself among the unlettered, and 
will give occasion for the scoffs of the ungod- 
ly. We may be afraid to have it bruited abroad, 
that the Bible of the common people is full of 
errors, while we have not the least fear of all 
the arguments which our Baptist brethren can 
advance to uphold their indefensible peculiar- 
ities, . 

Since the above was written, we have received 
the fifteenth annual report of the Chenango coun- 
ty Bible Society, embracing the report of a Com- 
mittee on the proposed new translation by the 
Baptists. This latter is from the pen of the 
Rev. Arthur Burtis, and is an able and satisfac- 
tory answer to the grounds assumed by the 
Baptists. ‘The author elucidates more in full 
some of the views which we have briefly given 
above. We subjoin a single extract. 


‘* Some of these objections and difficulties it 
is our intention briefly to notice. ‘There is in 
the first place a strong, and as it appears to us, 
an insuperable philological objection to the 
change proposed. Besides making several other 
alterations, it is designed to substitute for the 
anglicised Greek word Baptize, and its cog- 
nates, the anglicised Latin word Immerse, and 
its cognates. If it be objected against the word 
Baptize that it is not pure English, the same 
objection lies against the word Immerse. Nei- 
ther of these words are of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
Each of them has been transferred into the 
English from foreign languages, the one from 
the Greek, and the other from the Latin ; so that 
in this respect the one has no advantage over 
the other. But we cannot conceive how the 
proposed substitution can be made without sub- 
jecting the innovator to the serious charge of 
taking from the word of God. The word Bap- 
tizo has both in Scripture and Classic Greek, a 
a variety of meanings. It signifies to wash, 
cleanse, dip, wet, tinge, die, and sprinkle, and 
its generic and important meaning when applied 
to moral and spiritual subjects isto purify or 
cleanse. It is obviously a word of various and 
indefinite signification, relating to the applica- 
tion of water in various ways and for various 
purposes, and furnishing in itself no evidence of 
the manner in which this application is to be 
made. ‘This is to be determined in any given 
case by the context, and by other considera- 
tions wholly independent of the word. Such 
is the character of the term which it has pleased 
the Holy Spirit to employ to designate one of 
the ordinances of the Christian Church. Now 
if any word in the has such a variety 
of significations, and if there be in the language 
into which the translation is made no analog- 
ous word embracing these meanings, or the 
most important of them, and especially, if there 
be any, even the least degree of doubt as to 
which of these is the right meaning, then the 
faithful and conscientious translator is obliged 
by the necessity of the case to transfer and 
adopt the word into the language into which he 
is translating, and, thus enrich it by the addition 
of a new and valuable term. ‘This is precisely 
what was done by the translators of the English 
Bible, with reference to the word Baptizo. 


And there is nothing of more common occur- 
rence than this. ‘There have been hundreds of 
Greek words thus introduced into the English 
language either directly, or through the medium 
of the Latin, and the modern European tongues. 
The translator, who should depart from this 
rule, and in a case like that now under consid- 
eration limit a word of various and indefinite 
meaning by a definite term, however expressive 
of his own peculiar views and sectarian partiali- 
ties this might be, would diminish from the 
word of God, keep back a part of the truth, and 
hide, it may be, the very and only meaning de- 
signed by the Divine Author. Ifthe word Bap- 
tizo has then various meanings, and among 
others, the important one which implies cleans- 
ing and purification, can it, with any show of 
propriety, be made to denote simply and exclu- 
sively immersion—a word, which limits the 
mind to the single idea of plunging under water, 
and which does not, as the original does, involve 
also those of washing, cleansing, and sprinkling? 
Any alteration of the received version, there- 
fore, affected by thus substituting a word of ex- 
clusive and limited meaning for an important 
term of various and indefinite signification would, 
we think, be manifestly taking away from and 
diminishing the word of God. 

Another objection to the proposed alteration 
is that it is wholly uncalled for and unnecessary. 
J)oes not the word Baptize embrace all that the 
Immersionists (as the advocates of this change 
must now be called)demand? Does it not mean 
to immerse, as well as to wash, clean and 
sprinkle? No one denies this. And if so, 
have not the advocates for Immersion as much 
reason for the support of their opinion, derived 
from the import of the word, as the Pedo-bap- 
tists have for theirs, or as they themselves would 
have, if they should substitute for it the word 
immerse? If they believe that the only true 
and scriptural way in which the ordinance can 
be administered is by immersion, can they not 
prove this by the very word given by the Holy 
Spirit, and written by holy.and inspired men ? 
Does not this change, and introduction of a new 
word argue that they find it difficult to maintain 
their position by a plain interpretation of Bap- 
tizo and the corresponding word in the common 
English translation? They have a full right to 
their view and intrepretation of this word, and 
all that Pedo-baptists claim is an equal right to 
their opinions. Both parties in this controversy 
are alike required by every consideration of 
honour and integrity, and by their reverence 
for the holy Scriptures, to insist, and that too, 
most strenuously, that the important word which 
is the subject of so much discussion, should be 
left unchanged. This word, as found in the in- 
spired volume, and in the reeeived Enylish ver- 
sion leaves the subject open for discussion ; but 
by substituting immersion for baptism, an end 
is put to all further inquiry. By such a substi- 
tution they invest the new term, not conveying 
one half, I might say, one teuth, which the 
original word imports, with all the sacredness 
of a ‘thus saith the Lord.’ By this change, 
they at once stop the mouth of the Pedo-baptist ; 
and by appealing to the word in their Bible, de- 
cide the question in a moment.” 

PETRARCH'S OPINION OF MONEY: 
He who expends it properly, is its master ; 
e who lays it up, its keeper; he who loves it, 
a fool; he who fears it, a slave; and he who 
adores it, an idolator. 


For the Presbyterian. : 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 

Agreeably to the of my dear brother 
ofthe American Tract Society, | hasten to.direct 
his attention to a single fictitious publication of 
‘“‘the American Tract Society.” 

The ‘Tract to which I allude is entitled “*”Tis 
all for the best,” and bears both internal and 
external evidence of its fictitious character. 1. 
In the dialogue between Mrs. Simpson and Bet- 
ty, it will not be pretended that a stenographer 
was present, and even the good natured credu- 
lity of my friend of the Amerivan Tract Socie- 
ty would not entertain the idea that the calibre 
of Betty’s intellect could receive and detail the 
conversation of ten closely printed pages. 2. 
Ti same has no locality, and the tract con- 
tains nothing that should induce the writer to 
conceal its locality. 3. The tract ascribes its 
authority to Mrs. Hannah More, or in other 
words, the Society supposed it might have been 
written by Mrs. Hannah More, and apparently, 
upon the faith of this supposition have publish- 
ed it as a true narrative. Now, with me, this 
supposition would be an additional reason to 
doubt the details of the narrative. In her-early 
years, the pen of Mrs. More was prolific of 
fiction, witness her * Sir Eldred of the Bower,” 
“the Bleeding Rock,” &c., &c., in maturer 
years when the light of Christianity induced her 
to denounce the drama, she still wielded the pen 
of fiction in the cause of truth, with what inter- 
est and power, the delighted reader of ** Coelebs 
in search of a wile” can testify. 

I have now done, I have neither the inclina- 
tion or the time to enter into a controversy with 
the Society or its friends. If I have.succeeded 
in convincing my brother of that Society that 
one fictitious publication has been issued by its 
Board, and if he shall use his influence with 
that Board to be more guarded in future, | 
shall feel happy that I have been the humble in- 
strument of inducing the Christian warrior to lay 
aside the untempered weapon of the flesh, and to 
rely only on the sword of the Spirit to defend 
and maintain the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 

Forks oF THE DELAWARE. 
For the Presbyterian. 
THE LATE DR. JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. 

At a joint meeting of the Elders, Trustees, 
and Deacons of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Baltimore, now under the Pastoral care of 
the Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, viz. 

Resolved, 1st. That we have heard with un- 
feigned regret, of the death of the Rev. Dr. 
John Breckinridge, one of the former pastors 
of this Church. 

2d. That whilst we recognize in this event 
an overruling and wise Providence, yet we can- 
not but mourn the loss which the Church at 
large has sustained; and we cannot but feel 
that the Presbyterian Church has lost one of 
her ablest and most fearless supporters, and 
her ministry one of its brightest ornaments. 

3d. That we remember with gratitude to the 
great Head of the Church, the unparalleled suc- 
cess with which he crowned the labours of this 
faithful servant, during the space of five years, 
the time that we enjoyed his pastoral care. 

4th. That we would thus publicly recognize 
this Providence, as peculiarly addressed to us, 
in view of the relation which we sustained to 
the deceased. 

5th. That we record our deep sympathy for 
our Pastor, the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, and 
fervently implore for him the rich consolations 
of the gospel. 

6th. ‘That we tender our affectionate sympa- 
thies to the aged surviving parent of the de- 
ceased; to his afflicted widow, and orphan chil- 
dren; and to the family of the Rev. Dr. Miller, 
his honoured father-in-law. 

7th. That as a suitable expression of our 
feelings in view of this dispensation, we direct 
that the Church be put in mourning. 

8th. That a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to the venerable mother and afflicted 
widow of the deceased, in Lexington, Ky., and 
to the Rev. Dr. Miller, in Princeton, N. J. 

9th. That a copy be sent to the Editor of 
the Presbyterian, with a request for publica- 
tion 

Signed by order of the Meeting, on behalf 
of Elders, Wm. McDona.p. 
Trustees, Joun Witson. 
Deacons, R. S. 

Baltimore, August 20th, 1841. 

{From the Baltimore American August 17th, 1841.} 

The melancholy tidings of the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Joun Breckinriper, which reach- 
ed this city at the close of the last week, 
have filled many a heart with sorrow, and 
many an eye with tears. Few men were so 
extensively known—no man was ever more 
universally beloved. The field of his labours 
was co-extensive with the Union, and for a sea- 
son was extended into the Republic of Texas. 
Instant in season and out of season, like the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, he was in labours 
abundant, by night and by day, from city to 
city, and from house to house, preaching the 
Gospel with a pungency and a power, seldom 
equalled, never surpassed. The members of 
the Second Presbyterian Church of Baltimore 
have peculiar cause to mourn this sad bereave- 
ment. They enjoyed for a period of five years 
his pastoral care—and never were pastor and 
people more tenderly attached to each other— 
nor was that attachment in the least degree 
weakened, when ill health compelled him to 
dissolve the sacred connexion. ‘Their mutual 
love, though separated, remained the same. 
On leaving Baltimore in 1831 he became agent 
for the General Assembly’s Board of Educa- 
tion, which at that time had about sixty youths 
under its care, but in a few years through his 
zeal and industry the nymber had increased to 
one thousand—the means for whose support 
and education were raised through his instru- 
mentality. 

Having raised the affairs of the Board of Ed- 
ucation to a state of unexampled prosperity, he 
passed on through several other agencies for 
the Presbyterian Church, all of which he filled 
with distinguished ability and success—visiting 
every State in the Union, enlisting the feelings 
of the people in the cause of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Missions—and paying into the Treasury 
of the General Assembly a greater amount of 
voluntary contributions, than ever was raised 
in this country by any other individual. His 
health, which at first was improved by exercise, 
again sunk under labours so incessant and se- 
vere, and he has been called from works to re- 
wards, in the midst of his days, and in the 
height of his usefulness. How inscrutable are 
the ways of Providence! 

The traits most prominent in the character 
of this eminent servant of Christ, were ardent 
piety, burning zeal for the glory of God, and 
mo love for the souls of men. As a pulpit 
orator he stood in the front rank of American 
divines. In his person he was tall and finely 
proportioned, his face was a model of manly 
beauty—every feature was expressive and when 
his countenance was lighted up, and full of his 
subject, there was something in it almost heav- 
enly. There are thousands who when they 
hear of his death will call to mind this expres- 
sion, and the sweet tones of that voice now 
hushed in silence, will by the aid of imagina- 
tion, again vibrate on their ear. 

The writer of this feeble tribute is aware 
how inadequate are his powers to do justice to 
the subject—that however will be done by abler 
pens, in a different and more extended form— 
in the meantime this will be received as the 
humble expression of the feelings of one who 
owed him much, knew him long, and loved him 
well 
Extract from the Minutes of the American 
ig Society, August 18th, 1841. 

The American Whig Society of the College 
of New Jersey has received with deep sensibility 
the intelligence of the death of the Rev. Joun 


.D,, a graduate member of 


D 
this Sociéty. - B. became a member of the 
Society in early life, and the attachment which 
he then formed-for it, and the interest which he 
took in its welfare, was by no means diminished 
by the distance of his abode, or the labours and 


trials of an arduous profession. As one ofa 


committee appointed to procure the erection of 
a new Hall, Dr. B. by his unwearied exertions 
laid the Society under deep and lasting obliga- 
tions, Therefore— 

Resolved, That in the death of the Rev. Jonn 
Brecxinriper, D.D., the American Whig So- 
ciety has sustained a serious and important loss. 

Resolved, ‘That the sympathies of the Society 
be respectfully tendered to the surviving rela- 
tions of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the members of the Society 
wear crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing reso- 
tions be sent to his bereaved widow and chil- 
dren, and to his brothers, the Rev. R. J. Breck- 
ae of Baltimore, and the Rev. W. L. 
Breckinridge, of Louisville, and that they be 
published in the Presbyterian, Watchman of 
the South, Louisville Journal, New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, Princeton Whig, and Lex- 
ington Intelligencer. 

For the 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, A D. 1841.—No, I. 


THE SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA consists of 

1. Presbytery of Philadelphia. It has twen- 
ty-six ministers; fifteen are pastors, one chap- 
lain in the navy, one foreign missionary, one 
editor, and eight W.C. It has sixteen church- 
es; three are vacant, and seven receive aid 
from the Board. Three ministers have been 
installed pastors, and one ordained as an evan- 
gelist. ‘There are eight licentiates, and eight 
candidates. 

2. Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, has 
nine ministers ; six are pastors, two stated su 
plies,and one instructor. It hasthjrieen shasek- 
es; four are vacant, and five receive aid from 
the Board. One pastor has been ordained and 
installed. There ure four licentiates, and two 
candidates. 

3. Presbytery of West Jersey, organized in 
1839, has filteen ministers; seven are pastors, 
four stated supplies, one domestic missionary, 
one foreign missionary, and two W.C. They 
have fifleen churches; three are vacant, five 
receive aid from the Board. Rev. Isaac S. Da- 
vison reported by the Board of Missions as sta- 
ted supply at Milville, is not mentioned in the 
Minutes in connexion with any Presbytery. 
One pastor has been installed, and one foreign 
missionary ordained, Rev. Levi Janvier. One 
licentiate, and two candidates are reported.— 
Seventy-three have been added on profession, 
to the church at Cold Spring. 

4. Presbytery of New Castle has thirty- 
one ministers; twenty-three are pastors, two 
stated supplies, two foreign missionaries, one 
agent, one chaplain in the navy, and two W. 
C. There are forty churches; three are va- 
cant, two aided by the Board. One minister 
has been installed, and two pastors have been 
ordained and installed. There are six licenti- 
ates, and one candidate. The Rev. Andrew 
Barr died, aged about thirty. 

5. Presbytery of Baltimore, has fourteen 
ministers; nine are pastors, one stated supply, 
two foreign missionaries, and two W. C. (One 
of these last has lately been installed, Rev. A. 
O. Hubbard, over the Cong. church Hardwick, 
Va.) It has fourteen churches; one vacant, 
three receive aid. One foreign missionary has 
been ordained, Rev. John Watts. There are 
five licentiates, and three candidates. 

6. Presbytery of Carlisle, has twenty-eight 
ministers ; twenty are pastors, two stated sup- 
plies, one foreign missionary, two agents, and 
three W.C. ‘l'here are forty-one churches, 
six are vacant, four receive aid from the Board. 
There are two licentiates, and five candidates. 

7. Presbytery of Huntingdon, has twenty- 
one ministers ; sixteen are pastors, two stated 
supplies, one agent, and two W.C. There are 
thirty-four churches; six are vacant, three re- 
ceive aid. Two pastors have been ordained and 
installed. There are two licentiates, and two 
candidates. 


8. Presbytery of Northumberland, has sev- 


enteen ministers; eleven are pastors, three sta- 
ted supplies, one foreign missionary, one do- 
mestic missionary, and one W.C. There are 
twenty-five churches; four are vacant, six re- 
ceive aid. There are four candidates. 


THE SYNOD OF PITTSBURGH consists of 


1. Presbytery of Blairsville. It has twenty 
ministers; nineteen are pastors, and one stated 
supply. One minister, Rev. Shadrach Howell 
Terry, aged forty-six, has died since the report 
of the Presbytery was made. It has twenty- 
six churches; six are vacant. ‘T'wo licenti- 
ates, and four candidates. Rev. John Reed, 
died within the year. 

2. Presbytery of Redstone, has fifteen min- 
isters; thirteen are pastors, one stated supply, 
and one W.C. There are twenty-nine church- 
es; four vacant, and four aided by the Board. 
There are three licentiates, and two candidates. 

3. Presbytery of Washington, has twenty- 
one ministers; fifteen are pastors, four stated 
supplies, one instructor, and one agent. There 
are twenty-five churches; three vacant, and 
one aided by the Board. It has eight licenti- 
ates, and nine candidates. 

4. Presbytery of Ohio, has thirty-two minis- 
ters ; sixteen are pastors, three stated supplies, 
one instructor, one agent, one editor, one for- 
eign missionary, and nine W.C. It has thirty- 
three churches; twelve are vacant, and three 
are aided. There are three licentiates, and nine 
candidates. ‘Two ministers have died, Rev. 
Boyd Mercer, at an advanced age, and Profes- 
sor Kennedy, aged thirty-nine. 

5. Presbytery of Alleghany, has seven- 
teen ministers; fourteen are pastors, two sta- 
ted supplies, and one W. C. It has thirty-two 
churches ; six are vacant, and two receive aid. 
It has two licentiates, and two candidates. 

6. Presbytery of Steubenville, has eighteen 
ministers ; eleven are pastors, four stated sup- 
plies, three W. C. it has twenty-four church- 
es; two are vacant, and one is aided. It has 
one candidate. 

7. Presbytery of St. Clairsville, was or- 
ganized in 1839, and has eleven ministers ; six 
are pastors, three are stated supplies, two W.C. 
It has twenty churches ; eight are vacant, three 
are aided. There is one licentiate, and one can- 
didate. 

8. Presbytery of Beaver, has ten ministers; 
five are pastors, three stated supplies, and two 
W.C. Seventeen churches; five vacant. Two 
licentiates, two candidates. 

9. Presbytery of New Lisbon, organized in 
1839, has ten ministers; six are pastors, three 
stated supplies, and one W.C. ‘Twenty-four 


minister has been installed. There is one can- 
didate. 

10. Presbytery of Erie, has eleven minis- 
ters ; nine are pastors. No information is given 
concerning two. Twenty-six chyrches; eight 
vacant, one aided. Three licentiates, and two 
candidates. Since the report, one minister, 
Rev. Samuel Tait, aged sixty-nine, has died. 

The large Synod of Pittsburgh, was divided 
by the Assembly of 1841, and now the Pres- 
byteries of Washington, Steubenville, St. Clairs- 
ville, and New Lisbon constitute the Synod of 
Wheeling. The greater part of the churches 
in the New Synod, and three of its Presbyteries, 
lie in Ohio—a small number in Virginia, and 
the rest in Pennsylvania. Here is,no indication 
of wasting, but plain proofs of growth and pro- 
gress. We believe that within the extensive 
bounds of these Synods, the New-school’ have 
only eight. or ten ministers, formerly in con- 
nexion with the Presbytery of Erie, and two, 


| 


one formerly belonging to the Presbytery of 
Ohio, and one formerly in connexion with the 


churches; five are vacant, two receive aid. One 
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SECESSION CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Raita 
Of Presbyteriuns:in Scotland; the United Se- 


Mr. Morrison, a minister in ‘their con- 


aps you have also seen it stated 
“that like sentiments were maintained by num- 
era in that body. am happy to be able to 
forward youthe following extract from a letter 
‘which I received.a few days ago-from a minis- 
-ter which if-you think fit, you 
will oblige.me by inserting in the 
just arrived from the Synod which 
met at ‘Glasgow, and it fas been one of the 
most importent ever met in 
country, im consequence of a young man 
named “Mo¢tison” having adopted unsound 
faith, repentance, er; a ving tot 
tried at the bar of the nd as the 
has proved, deposed. vitals, the ‘in- 
terior of Chrishanity came to be discussed, and 
not those outworke. which «o occupy 
Church Courts. The iden of error img in- 
to’ the’ ‘roused the Fathers all 
parts of the coust?t 


“nexion. Perhaps 


ceeded any idea I had ever formed. 
went there-ia fear, | came home with joy. 
The discussions have given { satisfaction. 


It had been rumoured that a large section of the | 


Synod faveured Morrison’s views, and that there 
id bea schism in the Secession, but this has 
_been happily disappointed.” N. R. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


_ This Church has recently, by appointment of 


the General Assembly, observed a day of hu- 
miliation, fasting and prayer. The Pastoral 
Letter of the Assembly, enforcing the duty, is 
a well written paper, in which after alluding to 
the reasons which justify such an appointment, 
in the outward difficulties of the Church, as well 
as her spiritual declensions, thus closes. — 

- As a Church, we desire that with one accord 
we should bow before our God, and reverently 


-inquire what there may be in our conduct, or 
in our state, justly offensive to him. If we 


~ have been seeking to do his will in our public 


actings—has there been enough of prayer for 
his guidance and consultation of his holy word? 
Has there been entire singleness of eye? Has 
there been a due measure of humiliation and 
repentance!—sufficient searching after the old 
paths, and sufficient recognition of old pledges 
and obligations? May not carnal wisdom have 
mixed itself too much in our proceedings? And 
- whereag we are not all at one in the measures 
taken, may not this want of unanimity be in 
part ascribed to the absence of that spirit of 
meekness and of self-distrust, which should 
have brought us all far nearer to him who 
alone.can lead us in the way of righteousness 
and of pence? If, again, we have been moved 
and enabled to set on foot various schemes of 
Christian benevolence—for extending the bless- 
ings of education and the means of grace at 
home—for supplying the spiritual wants of our 
countrymen in the colonies—and for sending 
Missionaries to teach the Heathen, and to tes- 
tify to the Jews; have we duly given God the 
grorys, and taken shame and guilt to ourselves? 
ave we not been puffed up? Has there not 
been boasting and self-confidence? And have 
we not been tempted, forgetting our neglect in 
time past, and greatly overrating our services 
now, to look upon the little we have done—lit- 
tle in comparison with what we might—with 
what we ought to have done—with what other 
Churches have done and are doing—as if it 
gave us some claim on the favour of God, or 
some security against the visitation of his 
wrath? And once more, if God, in some bless- 
.ed instances, has been pleased to pour out his 
Spirit, and to give signal testimony to the word 
of his grace, how have such dispensations been 
improved? Has not the unbelief of some dis- 
honoured the work of the Lord? and the pass- 
ing wonder of others appeared to limit his pow- 
er? What serious expectation of similar awak- 
enings has been generally called forth? What 
earnest longings after them? Has it not been 
rded as a strange thing that the preaching 
of the Gospel should, at any time, simultaneous- 
ly prick the consciences of hundreds and of 
thousands, making them, with one accord, cry 
out in agony, What must we do to be saved? 
Have not such scenes been found to minister, 
‘not to godly edifying, but to vain excitement? 
And while God has been giving us specimens, 
here and there, of what he is still able and wil- 
ling to do, for converting sinners and quicken- 
ing his own people, have we, in any corres- 
nding measure, enlarged our hearts in seek- 
- his blessing? Have we not, on the contrary, 
grieved his Holy Spirit, so that he is straitened 
still? 
Let us, as a Church, submit to be searched 
by God as to these things. 
And in our several spheres of duty and rela- 


tions of life, let us look to ourselves, as if each 


of us feared lest the lot which detected Achan 
might fall on him. 

e entreat pastors and elders to inquire if 
the Gospel has been faithfully preached, and the 
fruit of preaching duly waited for and gathered 
in? How is discipline administered, for warn- 
ing the unruly, winning back the erring, rebuk- 
ing the profane, and guarding the purity of the 
house and ordinances of God? What care is 
taken of the young? What sympathy shown 
to the poor and the sick? What pains taken to 
instruct the ignorant, to edify and comfort be- 
lievers, to deal affectionately with those who 
are forsaking their own mercies? What con- 
sultation is there of the pastor with the elders, 
respecting the condition of the flock, and the 
means by which the Lord’s cause may be ad- 
vanced and souls may prosper more? What 
ether? What wrestling with God 
apart! the keeper of the vineyards of 
others keep his own? What are the labours of 


. his study? What the exercises of his closet? 


You who are and heads of families, 
we exhort to consider well the trust committed 
to you, as having the care of the lambs of the 
flock, and what the Church hasa right to ex- 

from you, through whose instrumentality 
she should be daily receiving new sons and 
daughters, to be as plants for the garden of the 
Lord, and corner-stones polished for his palace. 
The things which you have heard and known, 


and. your fathers have told you, are you not 
‘hiding from your children? Are you showing' 


to the generation to come, the praises of the 


‘Lord, and his strength, and the wonderful 


works which he hath done? Do you speak in 


vour households of God’s favour to our Church 


in days gone by, and of the worthies whom he 
raised u -once familiar to-our very 


babes—and of the holy cause in which they 


testified, and suffered, and died? Is parental 
discipline. more relaxed, and the master’s rulc 
ia his household less-cheerfully acknowledged 


thé conscience? what anxious longing 


than of old? What er is made in your 
dwellings? what on high? what 
“catechising is thereof your children and domes- 
tics? “whit cafe to imbue their minds with the 
form of sound words, and to interest their hearts 
in the love of Jesus? what tender dealing with 
or the 
conversion of their souls? If in these things 
‘there be neglect und sin, can it be matter of 
wonder that so many of our youth, as they 
grow up, should enter into life with so little at- 


little interest‘in her well-being? ignorant of her 
value, careless of her institutions, unacquainted 
with all that ‘she has‘ been honoured to do for 
the Lord in this land, and all that the Lord has 
been pleased to do for her. 

To those who hold a more private station in 
the Church, we would address a word of coun- 
sel and of persuasion. Let every one of you look 
| to- himself, and to his own case. The Lord is 
manifestly sifling his people. He will separate 
the precious froin the vile. This day isa day 
of trouble, and of rebuke, and blasphemy.— 
‘Temptations and trials abound ; and as it is the 
last time, when Antichrist is to come, and even 
now already there are many Antichrists, so 
may it be expected that principles and profes- 
sions are to be severely tested, and put to a 
searching proof. Are you prepared; are you 
preparing, for the evil to come? Have you an 
unction from the Holy One, and do you know 
the truth? Is your religion’ such as will not 
merely shine in the summer’s sun, but stand 
the winter’s blast? Amid causes of offence 
abounding on every side, amid the external 
troubles, and the internal disorders, and conten- 


fail, and the world may seize its advantage for 
regaining its hold over you. You are urgently 
called to examine yourselves, whether you have 
received, or are seeking, grace sufficient for the 
crisis in which you are to act. And see if there 
be not, in your unsteadfast walk with God, in 
your occasional weariness of his service, in 
the restraining of private prayer, and the with- 
holding of an open testimony for God, some- 
thing which may in part bring home personally 
to you the sin and suffering of the Church at 
large, and constrain you, above all, to fear lest 
your own souls be not in health. 

Finally, brethren, we beseech you all, with 
one accord, to pray for the Church and the land, 
that the Lord may arise and give deliverance. 
| Afid let your chief anxiety be, not that deliver- 
ance come speedily, but that, when we are deli- 
vered, it may be the doing of the Lord alone, 
that his may be all the glory. And, mean- 
while, let us wait patiently upon him. Let us 
turn unto the Lord with our whole hearts. Let 
us adore his justice in visiting us for our sins. 
‘Let us gratefully acknowledge his goodness in 
turning away from us deserved judgments— 
and over-ruling evil for good. In his recent 
dealings with us, he has not unfrequently dis- 
appointed our fears; so that, amid things which 
might have occasioned bitterness, and wrath, 
ae schism in our Assemblies, unlooked-for to- 
kens of conciliation have appeared. Let us 
earnestly return aud seek the Lord: that he 
who has the hearts of all men in his hands, and 
who ordereth all our ways, may cause unity and 
peace to prevail, and may give help in the time 
of need. Let us pray for the outpouring of his 
Holy Spirit, and the revival of his gracious 
work. Let our desire’ be, that while he chast- 
ens, he may greatly quicken us; and that, in 
the end, it may be manifest to all, that our safe- 
ty cometh from the Lord. Now, may God him- 
self, even the Father, bless us; and may the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be upon us all. 
—Amen. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
Apvance In THE Price or Fiour anp Grain.— 
The late news from England has caused an advance 
in the price of flour and grain. Prime red wheat 
which had sold previously at Philadelphia at $1.27, 
was taken at $1.37 per bushel in store; $1.374 is 
freely offered on the Schuylkill Canal for prime old 
red. We quote the range at $1.35a$1.40 per bush- 
el. Rye—last sales of Penna. were at 68 cts. 
Corn—Demand active. Sales of round Penna. yel- 
low at 77a78 cts.: flat yellow at 760764 cts. deliver- 
ed; Southern flat do. at 75a76, and white at 72a73 
cts. afloat. Oats—Sales of Southern at 42 cts. 
Holders refuse $6.25 for fair brands, fresh ground 
flour, and some have refused #6.50 for good brands. 
Rye Flour—Sales at $3.50 per bbl.; fresh ground 
is held higher. Corn Meal—Sales in bbls. at $3.50 ; 
Brandywine is held at $3.75. It is of vast impor- 
tance to the farmer in this country, observes the New 
York Express, whether a rise in the market takes 
lace at this season, or in the winter and spring fol- 
owing. A Jarge portion of the crop, six months af- 
ter harvest, is in the hands of the millers or con- 
sumers, consequently the advance does not benefit 
the agriculturalist. The rise of flour and grain this 
year, and the prices obtained now over those of last 
| year is astonishingly great. Last year wheat was 
selling in the interior below 70 cents, and flour four 
dollars and under. This year one dollar is paid for 
the former, and five to six dollars for the latter—a 
difference of nearly fifty per cent. 


Tue Proposep Fiscat Acent.—On Monday 23d 
inst. the House of Rey-resentatives brought to aclose 
the debate on the new Bill for the establishment of 
a Fiscal Corporation, and passed it toathird read- 
ing by a majority of twenty-nine votes. After which, 
the engrossed bill was brought in, read a third time, 
and passed by a majority of thirty-one votes. The 
title of the bill was then amended arid agreed to in 
the following words: “An act to provide for the 
better collecticn, and safe-keeping, and disbursment 
of the public revenue, by means of a corporation to 
be styled the Fiscal Corporation of the United 
States.” The Bill now goes tothe Senate. The 
characteristic features of the Bill are as follows:— 
That the Capital shall be at first 21,000,000 dollars, 
with power to increase it in future to 35,000,000. 
That agencies shall be established at the requisite 

oints. That the Bank shall deal only in Bills of 
xchange including Foreign bills and those drawn 
in one State or Territory upon another. 


Tue Lanp Bitt.—The bill providing for the Dis- 
tribution among the States of the proceeds of sales 
of the Public Lands, and for a general pre-emption 
right of actual settlers on the Public Lands, passed 
the Senate on Monday last 23d inst. by a majority 
of six votes. Previous to the passage of the bill, it 
underwent an amendment to satisfy the scruples of 
those who conceived the bill to conflict with the spi- 
rit of the compromise act of 1833; the effect of 
which amendment is, that in case of any duty being 
hereafter imposed upon the importation of any 
article beyond the rate of twenty per cent. ad valo- 
rem on the value of such article, the operation of 
this act shall cease so long as that duty is continued, 
and shall be resumed when that duty shall cease. 
The amendment which has been made to the bill 
requires concurrence by the House of Representa- 
tives; after which the Bill will require only the 
signature of the President to become a law. 


Tue Birt.—This bill has passed both 
Houses of Congress and has received the sanction of 
the President, and may now be registered among the 
laws of the land. It was signed by the President of 
the Senate on Thursday morning, 19th inst., and then 
sent to the President of the United States, who re- 
turned it with his signature the same day. A Com- 
munication in the Journal of Commerce says, appli- 
cation will be made to the next session of Congress 
for the repeal of the law, on the ground of the uncon- 
stitutionality of its provisions. Should the appeal 
fail of success, it is understood that some of the mer- 
chants-intend to test the constitutionality of the law 
at the earliest day, in the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States. 


Iron Ore.—An extensive bed of iron ore has re- 
cently been fuund in Harding county, Illinois, with- 
in five miles of the Ohio river. The Sangamon Jour- 
-nal states that within the ~ year four or five hun- 
dred tons of pig metal, and between one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred tons of castings have been 


sold from them. 


Meeting House.—The Hingham (Mass.) 
Patriot says there is a meeting house in that town 
which was raised in July 1681, and is therefure one 
hundred and siziy years old. Its frame is of white 
oak, and still perfectly sound. 


Tae Dispuvtep Terarrory.—The Bangor Whig 
copies an article from the Woodstock, (N. B.) Tel- 
egraph, from which we learn that great excitement 
prevaile in the neighbourhood of the Boundary Line, 
ia consequence of the proceedings of the American 
y of exploration. Telegraph says :—* We 
ave been informed that they are running a new line 
East of the old boundary, cutting down and leaving 


tachment to the Church of their fathers, and. 


tions of the Church, your faith may be apt to, 


TH 


6 space of from forty to eighty feet wide, and mark- 
ing the United Slaves Line. "The angle| 
formed in this new direction of the line is said to be 


'80'great that several extensive ‘clearings belon 


to our farmers in the back ‘settlements have been 
taken. in and incloded as American property. We 
have heard of several farms losing froin fifty to one 
hundred acres, and one in particular, we have been 
informed, had been entirely included in the State of 
Maine, and an idea held out that those persons must 
become American subjects, which has caused an 
unusual degree of excitement.” 

The line which is referred to, we presume, is that 
from the source. of the St. Croix to the highlands. 
separating Maine from New Brunswick from South 
to North—not what is generally called the disputed 
line. Now about this North and South line, there 
is no controversy ; it is established, on paper, as a 
line running due North from St. Croix to the high- 
lands. But in tice, it has been found, and was 
shown by Professor Renwick and his party, last 
year, that the generally received line does not run 
due North from St. Croix, batinclines to the North- 
west; thereby giving to New Brunswick territory 
which does not belong to her, and which she does 
not claim. We sup that the commissioners are 
only marking the true Jine, due North from the St. 
Croix. If inhabitants of New Brunswick have, by 
mistake, * squatted”’ on land West of the due North 
line, they must flit, or make the best bargain they 
ean with Uncle Sam, or Jonathan Mainiac. It would 
be very silly in them to quarrel about it—or for their 
Maine neighbours to do so either. 

The Telegraph adds, that it would not be surpris- 
ing if a collision should take place. Attempts have 
already been made to interfere and prevent the Com- 
missioners from proceeding, and it is probable that 
before they reach St. John they will be obliged to de- 
sist. The editor is willing that they should explore 
any where through the province, but contends that 
they have no right to run a line of their own con- 
| struction, and mark it as the Boundary of the United 
States. 

Respecting the above the New York Commercial 
Advertiser says:—There is nothing in this, we sus- 
pect, to make a noise about, ora quarrel] either; 
though it may have a tendency to hasten the pro- 
ceedings which must be taken, sooner or later, to 
adjust this boundary dispute, once and for ever. 


Sreampoat Exriosion anv Loss or Lire.—We 
have to record another steamboat explosion and 
melancholy loss of life, the particulars of which are 

ublished in the New Orleans Picayune of the 15th 
inst. The steamboat was the Sarah Bladen, the 
boiler of which exploded on the 13th inst., when 
about fifteen miles above Bayou Sara. By this ac- 
cident three of the hands were lost overboard, sup- 

osed to be drowned to wit, Wm. Smith, Duckhard 

. Goodman, firemen, and Henry Finley, coloured 
fireman. Six were scalded, two of whom are since 
dead, viz: Jacob Cross Duckhard and John Henry, 
firemen. The surviving four are doing well and are 
not in a dangerous situation, except one, whose case 
is doubtful. There was a body of United States 
troops on board—some twelve or fifteen are missing 
and one dead. None of the officers of the army or 
of the boat are hurt, nor any cabin passengers. 
Most of the missing persons were either blown over- 
board or jumped over and were drowned. Several 
swam ashore. 


SreamBoaTt Buant.—From a postscript in the St. 
Lovis Republican of the 12th inst., we learn that 
the steamboat Missouri was burnt on that morning 
about four o’clock. ‘Those on board had — time 
tosave themselves. The fire originated in the black- 
smith’sshop. Cargo all lost; part of it was 50 tons 
lead. The same paper says: The new steamboat 
Caroline struck a snag on Friday, near Plumb Point, 
and sunk. Cargo a total loss. ‘The Republican es- 
timates the total loss sustained by the destruction 
of the steamboats Missouri and Caroline, mentioned 
above, at 100,000 dollars. Two offices in St. Louis 
will probably lose about 40,000 dollars. 


Baistou anp Easton Canau.—The repairs on the 
Bristol and Easton Canal, arenow completed. The 
canal is open for navigation. 


Tue Erie.—The Buffalo Journal gives the fol- 
lowing additional names as among those lost in the 
Erie: 

Clement A. Strong, Ambrose Stratton, passen- 
gers, Collins, Erie county, New York. 

Noah Parker, Caneadea, passenger, Alleghany 
county, New York. 

A. O. Connor, fireman, Mill Creek, Erie co. Pa. 

Daniel O’Connor, do. do. 

Silas Green, do. 

Henry Granger, _ do. do. 

Patrick Foley, deck hand, Erie, Pa. 


Jerry Shane, do. do. 
M. do. do. 
R. Fitzgerald, do. do. 
Samuel Brunkard, do. do. 
Thomas Conroy, do. Buffalo. 
W. Daily, do d 


0. 

The body of Mr. Wm. E. Camp, lost on board the 
Erie, together with a boy about ten years old, were 
taken to Buffalo, by the Wisconsin. The child 
was picked up in the lake, but the body of Mr. Camp 
had been interred at Point Abino. Five hundred 
and sixty-five dollars are now in the hands of autho- 
rities on the other side, which were found on Mr. 
Camp, and will be paid over as soon as lawful rep- 
resentatives appear. A few more of the bodies of 
those lost in the Erie, have been found and taken to 
Buffalo, one of which was that of J. D. Woodland, 
of New York. The rest are principally Swiss and 
Germans. It was thought but few of the bodies of 
the Swiss women would be found, as they had too 
much specie quilted in their clothes to admit of their 
rising. The effects of each person are kept care- 
fully by the Coroner in separate parcels, and all in- 
formation coming to his knowledge, is willingly 
communicated to the friends of the dead. 

The Rev. Wm. Norris, an Evangelist clergyman, 
whose name was published among the lost, by the 
disaster to the Erie, has written a letter, stating that 
though he had engaged to go on the Erie, from“ the 
slight circumstance of not finding a truackman when 
he wanted him,” he was prevented from taking pas- 
sage. 

Taunper thunder gust of great vio- 
lence, accompanied by very heavy rain passed over 
the city of New York on Friday afternoon 20th inst. 
The ship Ville de Lyon, lying at the wharf, had her 
sky sail mast shivered by lightning—the electric 
fluid was led into the water by the chain conductor. 

On Saturday afternoon and night, 21st inst., a 
heavy storm, accompanied with thunder and light- 
ning, passed over the city of Philadelphia, and 
neighbourhood. The storm lasted during the entire 
night and the following morning, when it died away, 
leaving the atmosphere cool and pleasant. During 
the storm the dwelling of Mr. Joshua Andrews, at 
the corner of Twelfth and Washington streets, was 
struck by lightning and much damaged, and an un- 
tenanted house in Fourth near Spruce street was 
damaged by fire, supposed to have been the effect 
of lightning. 

Mr. Wynkoop’s barn, near Hartsville, Bucks co., 
Pa., was struck by lightning during the same storm, 
and all his buildings, crops, &c. together with two 
horses, were destroyed. The grain stacks of Mr. 
White in the same neighbourhood were also burned. 
Another gentleman, near Bristol, lost several of his 
cattle from the same cause. 


Parpon or Wartre.—The Washington Globe 
states that Henry H. White, who was sentenced in 
January, 1837, to the penitentiary of the District 
for ten years on the charge of being accessary (his 
brother was charged as principal) in the burning of 
the Treasury buildings in 1833, has been liberated by 
the President on the ground of supposed innocence. 
The presiding Judge, the District Attorney, the 
Foreman of the Grand Jury who returned the bill 
against him, all the jurors at present in Washington 
who sat upon the trial, and the citizens of that city 
generally signed a petition for his release, al] being 
now of the opinion that he was innocent. The Globe 
says, “*he was, we understand, convicted on the 
testimony of two witnesses, one of whom is now in 
the penitentiary of Illinois, and the other, it is be- 
ae by many, is not entitled to belief, even on his 
oath. 


Norweoians.—One hundred Norwegians recent- 
ly left Buffalo on their way to Milwaukie, where 
they intend to settle. 


Unyrortunate Occurrence.—On the 10th inst., a 
small boat crossing from Batiscan to St. Pierre les 

ecquet, Quebec, was upset by a steamer, and three 
females were drowned—Mrs. Radeau, Mrs Gote, 
and Miss Mailhat. They were going to assist at 
a wedding. 
Tas Pustic Money.—The receiver of public mo- 
ney at Boston under the Sub-treasury law, has been 
instracted to pay over the moneys in his hands to the 
Merchants’ Bank of that city, which has been chosen 
as the depository of the public moneys. 


Steamboat Coiiision.—The steamer Detroit ran 
into the starboard how of the steamer Marmion, at 
the Point, about three quarters of a mile below St. 
Louis on the evening of the 11th inst. causing con- 
siderable damage t» the latter and scalding a num- 
ber of her deck hands and one passenger. Al! her 
boilers were knocked down, and her steam pipes and 
several of her timbers broken. 


Untrep States Troops.—The 2d ment of U. 
S. Artillery arrived at New York on Friday last, 


from the Niagara frontier, under the command of 
Col. Bankhead. Two hundred men belonging to 


E, PRES 


BY TERLAN. 


the 1gt regiment U. S. Infantry, under the command 
of Captain Miller reached New Orleane-from Cedar 
Keys on the the 9th instant. They consist of eom- 
panies A. D. E.G. H. afd K. Our troops in Florida 
were sickly. 

or Srevsenvitte, On10.—We learn that 
the effects of this concern have. been placed in the 
hands of trustees, who will proceed at once to wind 
up its affaire. 

A Goon Succestion.—A correspondent in one of 
the New York papers suggests that the single seats, 
of which there are from one to two hundred on board 
of some of the steamboats, be fitted with a large piece 
of solid cork under the seat, which would make them 
life preservers, and not being locked up, would be 
always ready in case of fire, for every one to supply 
himself. In sudden swamping they would float off 
the deck with the passengeré#, and the most timid 
would grasp them till assistance came. How many 
might be saved by them. 


New York Coxonization Society.—From the 
12th of May to the 12th of August, the contributions 
to the New York Colonization Society were 3712 
dollars and 30 cents. 


Witaincron Wuatine Company.—It has been 
stated that the Wilmington Whaling Company has 
declared a dividend of seven per cent. We might 
add, as this is the first dividend, that the company 
met with an almost total loss on their first adventure. 
They lost the ship North America last year, and 
have also taken ten thousand dollars of their earn- 
ings and applied to the regular business, and yet 
make the dividend from profits. Their vessels are 
all new “ fitted out; no new expenses, therefore, 
are to accrue before new returns are made,—U. 
Gaz. 


Dreaprut Cacamity at Syracuse.—On Friday 
evening, 2lst inst., a fire broke out at Syracuse, in 
New York, in a carpenter’s shop near the Oswego 
canal. It spread with great rapidity and the build- 
ing was soon enveloped in flames. Crowds of. citi- 
zens flocked to the scene, and soon after a great 
number had collected, a barrel of gunpowder which 
had been placed in the shop, exploded, and sent death 
and destruction al! around. By this terrible calamity, 
26 persons it is known have been killed, and 34 
wounded, many of whom, the Onondago Standard 
says, will die. The powder which exploded and 
caused this dreadful destruction was placed on the 
ground floor of the burning building and consisted of 
ten or fifteen kegs. The fire was believed to be the 
work of an incendiary. ‘The whole village has been 
thrown into mourning and distress by this afflicting 
event. Funeral services were held at the several 
churches on Sunday. During the progress of the 
fire the alarm was given that the building contained 
powder—hundreds of those who heard the cry sought 
safety in flight, and found it—others who did not 
hear, or considered the danger less than it was, re- 
mained. The exptosion of the powder, awful and 
terrific as an earthquake, followed, and, in an instant 
numbers were sent into eternity. We subjoin a list 
of the killed and wounded, so far as ascertained, 

Killed.—E. H. Hough, druggist; Z. Dwight, 
livery stable keeper; John Darnford, jr., lawyer; 
Jona. Colhammer, wheelwright; H. N. Cheeney, 
weighmaster; Lorin Cheeney, clerk; H. Gerings, 
carpenter; W.Concklin, butcher; M. Maynor, clerk ; 
Isaac Stanton, stone cutter; Baker, a boy; 
Mentz, tailor; Hugh T. Gibson, merchant, 
formerly keeper of the Syracuse house; Mof- 
fatt, book keeper; Henry Van Hossen, blacksmith; 
Noah Heyt, do; Burdisk. ‘Thomas Betts, tal- 
low chandler, friends reside in Rochester, aged 30; 
Joseph Jones, carpenter, man of family, aged 40, re- 
sides at Skanaetles; B. F. Johnson, farmer, resides 
in Florence, Oneida county; Elisha Ladd, salt boil- 
er, from Richmond, Oswego county, aged 23. Geo. 
W. Burdick, canal boat captain, aged 24, has a wife 
and two children, resides in Clay; Isaac Stanton, 
stone cutter, aged 35, has a wife and two children; 
W. B. Close, Cooper, aged 45, has a wife and three 
children; George German, labourer, has a wife and 
three children; Charles A. Moffit, clerk to Bradley 
& Co., has a wife and two children, aged 34. 

Wounded.—Dr. Foran, badly; Elisha George, 
merch. do; John B. Phelps, billiard room keeper, 
do; D.C. Leroy, post office clerk, very badly; Jere- 
miah Stevens, merchant, do; H. Sloan, tailor, slight- 
ly; Jona. Shones, canal hand, slightly ; Bene- 
dict, slightly ; S. W. Caldwell, merchant, very bad- 
ly; Sam]. Hurst, labourer, badly; 8. D. Lawson, 
tinman, very badly; S. Backwood, musician, badly ; 
L. Millan, labourer, do; J. Crowe, tailor,do; Wm. 
Barker, clerk, slight]y ; L. Gifford, carpenter, badly ; 
Collins, butcher; Austin, a boy, badly ; 
—— Wheeler, shoemaker,do; Mrs. Appleton, sligtt- 
ly; Miss Ellison,do; W. B. Close, badly; George 

alter, lawyer, slightly; Richard Thorn, boy, bad- 
Iy 5 Henry Hodge, boy, do; Benj. Higgins, boy, 

o. Five persons were found dead in Van Hoesen’s 
blacksmith shop, in addition to the above, whom it 
was impossible to recognize. From seven to ten 
more whites were blown entirely to pieces, and 
their remains can only be collected in fragments. 
Three or four blacks, names unknown, were also 
among the killed. 


Heattu or Crtries.—The number of deaths in the 
city of New York lasuweek, was 224. This is the 
largest number which has occurred in any one week 
since the commencement of the present year. One 
hundred and forty-six were children under five years 
of age. has died of cholera infantum, i. e. 
summer complaint. ‘Twenty of marasmus. 

Up to the 15th inst., the health of New Orleans, 
was considered good. ‘The number of deaths for the 
week ending on the 14th was only 59. Of this num- 
ber there were only three cases of yellow fever. The 
Picayune of the 15th says, that “no case of yellow 
fever has come to the knowledge of the board of 
health since Thursday, and the charity hospital has 
not been yet visited with the disease.’ 

At Philadelphia last week, there were 174 deaths, 
122 of whom were children, of which number 33 
were of the summer complaint. 

At Boston last week there were 51 deaths. 

‘There were 70 deaths in the city of Baltimore dur- 
ing the week ending on Monday last—36 males and 
34 females—of which 19 were coloured persons. 


ConsuL aT Matanzas.—Matanzas papers to the 
14th inst. have been received at Charleston. The 
American Consul was still in prison, and much ex- 
citement prevailed on the subject. 


Worthy or Imiration.—Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, does not owe a single cent of debt, yet her 
roads, bridges, and schools are all in the best possi- 
ble condition. The condition of her population is, 
in its true sense, flourishing. 


Post Orrice DerauLters.—<According to the late 
report of the Post Office Auditor, Mr. Whittlesey, 
there were on the fourth of March last no Jess than 
three thousand three hundred and thirty-seven Post 
Masters in arrears to the Government, be sums va- 
rying from a few dollars to many thousands. 


Very Suppen Deatu.—About six o’clock on Mon- 
day evening, Mr. Thomas L. Proctor, a highly re- 
spectable merchant, of Danville, (Ky.) called into 
the store of Messrs. Odenheimer and Tennent, in 
Market street, Philadelphia, and asked if there was 
a letter for him which he expected to receive 
through their care. He was told by a member of the 
house that there was, who, upon handing it, asked 
if it was the one, meaning one from his family, of 
which he was in expectation. The gentleman re- 
plied, at the same time opening the letter handed 
him. ‘No sir, not the one,” and while in the act of 
seating himself in order to read it more at leisure, 
suddenly ruptured a blood vessel, and expired in a 
few minutes after. He was a man of fine muscular 
proportions, and five minutes before was in the full 
enjoyment of health and spirits. A physician was on 
the spot at the time, but could afford no relief. 


More Lyncainc.—The New Orleans Picayune 
of 15th inst. states, on the authority of a friend from 
Arkansas, that an extensive Lynch tribunal was or- 
ganized, between the 5th and 10th, in Phillipscounty, 
Arkansas, and Coahoma county, Mississippi, con- 
sisting of about a hundred, who by stratagem cap- 
tured twenty-seven notorious counterfeiters and horse 
thieves, and drowned nine of them in the Mississip- 
pi river. The stratagem is thus deseribed:—They 
engaged a trading boat at Helena and had about fifty 
men in the store room; they then descended the 
river, landing at every place where they expected to 
fall in with the counterfeiters. ‘These depraved men 
came on board to purchase produce, with the in- 
tention of paying for it in counterfeit money. They 
were thus taken and secured in the boat. When the 
number had increased to twenty-seven men, nine of 
them were tied hand and feet, and as report says, 
drowned in the Mississippi, near Island No. 69, in 
the presence of two men, Harrod and Burgess, who, 
it appears, officiated, or at least took an active part 
in the execution of the sentence. Ina note the Pi- 
cayune gives twenty-three as the number drowned, 
on subsequent information, The following are given 
as among the names of the victims. Hugh Talley, 
Lewis Hingston, Andrew M‘Laughlin, Willis Pol- 
lock, Hugh Cotton, Elliott and Robert Hunter, the 
ee lately from New York, Joe Merrittand McCom- 
mick. 

The following extraordinary relation is contained 
in the Cincinnati Republican of the 19th inst. A 
gentleman who came up as far as the mouth of the 
Ohio, on the A. M. Philips from New Orleans, in- 
forms us that just before the boat reached Island No. 
66, there were seen six dead bodies floating down 
the river, with their arms tied together. The pas- 


sengers subsequently learned that an old gentleman 


with his son had taken down a flat load of produce, 
and sold out toa gang of men above that place, who 
paid all in bills of the Commercial Bank of Missis- 
sippi, at Natchez, which proved to be counterfeit. 


‘He then demanded they should give him good mo- 


ney, or return the produce, but as he coutd get no re- 
dress, he went to Helena, Ark,, and told his wrongs ; 
upon which a large party started off with rifles, to 
break up the gang of counterfeiters; and it is ru- 
mcured below, that from a dozen to twenty of the 
latter were killed, of which the dead bodtes seen in 
the river are presumed to be a part.” 


A Lance Lire Preserver.—The U. S. Ship 
Delaware is stated in the New York Express to have 
on board among other articles worthy of note, ten 
very long and large Jife preservers, each capable of 
sustaining in the water more than fifty men, and the 
whole made to be lashed together in the form of a 
raft, so that should the ship founder, the crew may 
all be rescued from drowning at the time, and should 
other circumstances be favourable may all save their 
lives. This, we believe, is quite a modern improve- 
ment. 


Emtcration To Canapa.—The number of emi- 
grants who arrived at the port of Quebec during 
the week ending August 14th, was 573. Whole 
number since the first of January, 24,178. Excess 
over last year, 4680. 


Arrest or Counterreirers.—A number of coun- 
terfeiters were arrested in Pittsburgh on Friday last. 
The apparatus for the manufacture of counterfeit coin 
was extensive and perfect, and appeared to have heen 
in use for some time. A quantity of counterfeit coin 
was also found on the premises. ‘The Pittsburgh 


gs. | Gazette says, the gang is an extensive one, and com- 


prehends in its number persons who have heretofore 
moved in respectable walks of life. 


McLeop.—The Court which is to try this indivi- 
dual, convenes at Utica, on the 27th of September. 


Ligntninc.—Numerous accidents by, lightning, 
are recorded in the newspapers of South Carolira. 
One of the most melancholy is that mentioned by 
the Greenville Mountaineer, in which a young son 
and daughter of Wm. Durham of Anderson District, 
were killed instantaneously. The lightning passed 
down thechimney of the house, 


From Froripa.—The Charleston Courier says: 
From a friend who came passenger in the Newbern, 
we learn that 207 Indians were to be shipped from 
Tampa for the West, on the 27th of this month. 
Colonel’ Worth had told some of the warriors, that 
unless tlieir people were in on the 16th instant, he 
would hang them. He writes, our informant tells 
us, that the war will be closed in three months. The 
Savannah Georgian of the 14th inst. has a letter from 
a correspondent in Florida, dated the 10th instant, 
which states that sixty-five of Wild Cat’s people 
were at Tampa, making the whole number of hos- 
tiles now in, 195. The 2d Infantry were to start on 
the 11th, in pursuit of Alleck Tustenuggee. The 
treops at Fort King, and other posts, continued 
sickly. 

Dancer From Brruminovs Coat.—The editor of 
the Miners’ Journal, a few weeks since, started the 
idea that the ** President” might have been burnt at 
sea, by spontaneous combustion among her coal. 
He stated that it had ignited on board of the steam 
ships, and coal yards and pits had been on fire at 
different times from the same cause. The agent of 
the steam ships, in New York, denied the state- 
ment, and some journals handled the “ coal-man of 
the journal with considerable severity for presuming 
to make such a statement. In his last paper he re- 
iterates his statements, and adduces substantial 
proofs that spontaneous combustion has occurred 
among this coal. He also publishes a statement 
made by a passenger from on board of the British 
Queen, who says that during their voyage the coal 
ignited. ‘This gentleman further states, from his 
own experience and the testimony of others, ** that 
not one of the British steamers ever crossed the 
ocean without the bituminous coal taking fire from 
spontaneous combustion!" Here isa pretty picture, 
and one which really has an air of fairness and au- 
thenticity about it. ‘The editor of the New York Cou- 
rier and Inquirer seals the truth of the statements of 
the Miners’ Journal and its correspondent, by the 
following startling testimony. He says—*‘ We 
were a passenger on board the Queen on her first 
voyage across the Atlantic, on which occasion her 
coal became ignited and burnt with such fury that 
the men were driven from the hold, and the fire only 
extinguished by pumping water upon the coal in 
large quantities by means of the machinery. The 
fire was discovered at about two o’elock, A. M., and 
was only known to about a dozen of the passengers, 
who were on deck at the time, and we agreed not to 
name it to the passengers generally, as it might create 
unnecessary alarm! Capt. Roberts exhibited the 
greatest coolness during the period there was dan- 
ger of the fire extending; and from the time the 
men were driven from the hold of the vessel until 
the fire was extinguished, there was certainly great 
cause for anxiety and alarm. The great volume of 
water thrown into the hold by the use of the steam 
pumps, soon satisfied us, however, that if the dan- 
ger was great, the means of extinguishing fire was 
still greater.”’ 


* 


Loss or Steampoats 1n Unitep States.— 
From the late report of Mr. Woodbury, it appears 
that 1300 steamers have been built in the United 
States, of which number 260 have been lost by acci- 
dent. Most of these boats were lost on the western 
waters. 


-— 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Royal Mail Steamship Columbia, arrived at 
Boston on Thursday morning, 19th inst. Left Liver- 
pool on Wednesday the 4th, at noon, making the 
passage to Halifax in 13 days, to Boston in 14 days 
and 18 hours. The ship had scarcely made Holy- 
head when it commenced blowing hard, with a 
strong gale, veering from south to west. The same 
boisterons weather continued until she reached the 
Banks of Newfoundland, and indeed was so terrific 
on many occasions, particuiarly on the evening of 
Monday, the 9th inst., that it occasioned serious 
alarm to many of the passengers. During that tem- 
pest her bowsprit was caried away; but the vessel 
sustained no other injury. The number of passen- 
gers to Halifax was 103, to Boston 90. 

By this arrival we have received London papers 
to the evening of the 3d, and Liverpool to the 4th 
inst. 

The steamer Britannia made the shortest home- 
ward passage of any of the Cunard line since they 
beganto run. She arrived at Liverpool at 7 o’clock 
P. M. July 29th, perfurming the passage from Hali- 
fax in nine days and 18 hours, and the whole voyage 
in 12daysand six hours. She carried out the decision 
of the Supreme Court of New York, on the McLeod 
case. It seems to have been not unexpected, and 
the London papers say very little about it. One or 
two of the Liverpool journals are disposed to hector 
somewhat on the subject, but their fulminations do 
not amount to much. The London papers merely 
copy the opinion, or parts of it, without remark. 

Ihe cotton market is dull, and there had been a 
decline of 1-8d. per lb. ‘The gales for the week end. 
ing August 2, amounted to 20,220 bales. 

There was o news from China so late as has been 
received in New York direct. 

There was much anxiety in England, respecting 
the harvest; the weather had been gloomy, wet, and 
stormy, which occasioned the rise of prices in the 
corn market. 

Meeting of Parliament.—A general impression 
exists that parliament will meet for the despatch of 
business on the 19th (August,) but that is by no 
means certain. ‘I'he writs are returnable on that 
day, but the meeting of the Legislature must be 
convened by proclamation, agreed upon by her Ma- 
jesty in Council. 

The Two Great Parties.—The two great political 
leaders, viz: Sir Robert Peel and Lord Juhn Russell, 
have both addressed political meetings since the elec- 
tions, and given an exposition of the course they in- 
tend to pursue. 

The ‘Tory majority is now settled upon by all 
parties at 76. 

The New Ministry.—The following is given as a 
list of those who it is supposed will constitute the 
new ministry. 

Sir Robert Peel, first Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Earl of Aberdeen, principal Secretry of State for 
foreign affairs. 

Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Lieuterant of Ireland. 

Rt. Hon. Henry Golbourn, Secretary of State for 
the home department. 

Sir Wm. Follett, Lord High Chancellor. 

Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Duke of Wellington, President of Council. 

Hon. C. Shaw Lefevre, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, 

Sir H. Hardinge, Secretary for Ireland. 

Duke of Beaufort, Lord Chamberlain. 

Earl of Liverpool, Lord High Steward. 

Earl of Jersey, Master of Horse, 

Lord Lyndhurst, Ambassador at Paris. 

There seems to be a general anticipation, among 
the moderate liberal journals, such as the Sun, Spec- 
tator, &c., that Sir Robert Peel will introduce mvas- 
ures in some degree analogous to thuse proposed by 
the Melbourne Cabinct. 

The most distinct announcement in Lord John 
Russell's address to his constituents is, that Ministers, 
will without delay submit their policy to the test of 


a vote in the House of Commons, coutemplating re- 


tirement in consequence. What they will do ia op-f 
position he intimates very indistinctly. 

The failures of commercial housesin England and 
on the Continent have been both numerous and heavy. 
According to the summary in the New York Am 
can, several of the oldest and reputed wealthiest 
houses in Vienna have been obliged to suspend, and 
have drawn with them many smaller concerns in al- 
must every town of Germany, Since the first of the 
ear, the failures in Great Britain have amounted, it 
is estimated, to ten millions sterling. 

Great distress prevailed in the n.anufacturing dis- 
tricts. The Manchester Times gives a deplorable 
account of the condition of the manufacturing inter- 
est in that city and the surrounding districts. 

A great sensation has been created in the com- 
mercial circles of Glasgow, and over the west of 
Scotland, by an extensive run of Bankruptcies which 
had taken place among the shaw! manufacturers and 
merchants of Paisley. 

J. K. Brunel, the engineer on the Great Western 
Railway, will shortly perform a match from Bristol 
to London, by the engine termed the Hurricane 
within two hours, for £1000, at as nearly as possi- 
ble 60 miles an hoor. 

Lord John Russell, secretary of state for the colo- 
nial department, was married to Lady Francis Anna 
Maria Elliott, second davghter of the Earl and 

ountess of Minto, on the 18th ult.; at Minto House, 
near Howick. 

A rumour, which had found circulation, that a mail 
steamé@r was to be despatched once a week from 
= ool to Halifax, has been officially contra- 

icted. 

The wreck of a large vessel has been seen off the 
coast of Drammen, in Norway. Some of the Lon- 
don papers suppose it to be the remains of the Presi- 
dent. It is well known that almost all the vessels 
wrecked between America and England come upon 
the coast of Norway. 

The failure of the banking-house of Belonni, of 
Vienna, for 3,000,000 florins (£300,000, British) 
caused a considerable depressiun in the funds. 

Pirates.—Advices had been received at Llioyd’s 
that the schooner Apparition, of Jersey, arrived at 
Cork, had on her passage from Montevideo, in lat. 
17 N., long. 28 W., been overhauled and boarded, by 
two vessels, evidently pirates. After searching the 
vessel, they left her, taking acask of water. Eleven 
men, all armed with pistols and knives, came on 
board—most of whom appeared to be foreigners. 
These vessels were schooners, carrying no topsails, 
one of them having no bulwark, but a light rail 
round her, painted black outside, and two gilded 
stars on her stern. The other was a larger vessel, 
about fifty tons burden, having a gilded figure head 
and a yellow stripe roun@her. ‘The decks of both 
of them were crowded with men. 

Intelligence had been received that the brig Freak, 
from Bombay for Singapore, with 45 convicts on 
beard, had been taken possession of by the convicts, 
and the Captain and Chief Mate murdered. ‘The 
vessel subsequently arrived at Acheen, and was ta- 
ken possesion of by the Rajah. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet under the title of * A Plea for the 
Poor, showing how the proposed Repeal of the exist- 
ing Corn Laws will affect the interests of the work- 
ing classes.” 

['wa remarkable state papers are among the con- 
tents of the journals brought by this arrival ; the pro- 
test of Queen Christina, addressed to the Spanish 
nation against the decree depriving her of the guar- 
dianship of her children, and the King of Hanover’s 
explanation of his conduct in dissolving the Cham- 
bers. The former is vehement and passivnate, ming- 
ling the wail of a bereaved mother and the railing of an 
offended woman. She accuses Espartera by name 
of treachery and cruelty, and refuses to surrender 
those rights which she has no power to maintain. 
The manifesto of King Earnest is more cool and 
deliberate, but not much wiser. He tries hard to 
show that he is nota despot, but only a mild, consti- 
tutional king, struggling against a faction. He lets 


prised a majority of the people’s representatives. 

Another disastrous fire broke out at Seville, in 
Spain, on the 13th of July, adjoining the scene of 
the previous conflagration in Entendimento street, 
which destroyed seventy-three houses, some of 
which had stood for five centuries, 

London, July 31.—We do not regard the decision 
of the New York Supreme Court in the case of Mr. 
McLeod, as involving danger of a breach between 
England and America. The federal government 
has already distinctly recognized, through Mr. Web- 
ster, the absurdity of the supposition that the Ame- 
rican people can desire to punish an individual for 
an act of which the responsibility is assumed as its 
own by the authorities who had a right to command 
his services. From those authorities, evidently, and 


the United States.— Globe. 

The accounts from Constantinople, state that the 
tribute to be paid by Mehemet Ali to the Sultan, 
would probably be reduced one-half. The Pacha was 
determined to fulfil all the conditions of the Sultan’s 
firman to the letter. The Candian insurrection had 
not been — Dreadful acts of cruelty had been 
committed by the Turkish troops on that island. 
The Cretan insurgents were still in arms, and had 
defeated the Turks in three battles. The inhabi- 
tants of the islands of Zante and Cerigo were also 
in rebellion. 

FRANCE, 

The papers announce the signature, by all the par- 
ties, of the treaty which closes the passage of the 
Dardanelles against the ships of war of all foreign 
powers. This was the last step remaining to com- 
plete the return of France from her isolated position 
among the great powers. 

The census of the docrs and windows was still 
in progress, and had caused in many places partial 
outbreaks of discontent, but no such violent pro- 
ceedings as at Toulouse. 

The anniversary of the three days was celebrated 
in Paris as usual, with great display and ceremony, 
but without disturbance of any ki The weather 
was unfavourable. | 

The Government had taken very decided mea- 
sures with the refractory inhabitants of Toulouse. 
An extraordinary commissioner had been sent there, 
with two royal ordinances, one dissolving the Na- 
tional Guard, and the other the Municipal Council. 
Large bodies of troops were posted in and about the 
city, and every symptom of disturbance was prompt- 
ly and rigorously put down. ; 

* The King and royal family had gone to Fontaine- 
eau. 

It was reported that the finance Minister, M. Hu- 
mann, had resolved to meet the Chambers without 
contracting the proposed Joan. 

The advices from Algiers wereto the 20th of July. 
Mascara and Mostagenem were occupied by the 
French troops, and several partial engagements had 
taken place, but none of great importance. 


FROM THE EAST. 


The overland mail from India had arrived, but the 
advices from Macoa were only to the 2d of April— 
not so late by four weeks as we have had direct. 
From Calcutta, however, there is intelligence to the 
5th of June. The following is from the London 
Times: 

Commodore Sir Gordon Bremer, who had been 
in Calcutta since the middle of March, left that 
place for Canton in the steamer Queen, on the 25th 
of May, to resume his offices as naval commander 
and joint plenipotentiary in China, He takes with 
him numerous reinforcements, and others are follow- 
ing in transports. ‘The whole fleet may be expected 
to reach Canton by the beginning of July. As soon 
as his Excellency rejoins the squadron, there can 
be but little doubt that hostile operations will be re- 
newed. Itis probable this expedition will be too 
late to get up the Peiho this year. 

The Punjaub still remained in a most distracted 
state. ‘The Governor of Cashmere has been mur- 
dered. In Affaghanistan things were comparatively 
quiet, though from Scinde and Nepaul, the accounts 
are not so favourable. Dost Mohammed was in Cal- 
cutta treated with marked attention, and respect. In 
Herat things are quiet, and Yar Mohammed likely 
to give no further trouble. 

FROM CHINA. 

The ship Eben Preble, arrived at New York from 
Canton, brings advices to the Ist of May, and a full 
cargo of teas. No change of importance had taken 
place in the condition of affairs; the trade was stil] 
open, and shipments of teas for England and the 
United States were quite extensively in progress. 
But John Chinaman would take only hard dollars 
for his fragrant leaf, and foreign goods were almost 
wholly unsaleable. 

Captain Elliott was still busy issuing proclama- 
tions and the local authorities had also put forth one 
exhorting the people to be quiet and mind their busi- 
ness. Meantime, however, imperial commands from 
Pekin were waited for, the complexion of which 
would determine the issue of peace or war. 

The English nation is threatened with annihila- 
tion, and the Emperor even talks of carrying his 
arms to England. In this temper it is hardly to be 
supposed that he will condescend to allow the Brit- 
ish demands. The accounts from all quarters state 
the number of soldiers in and near Canton, to be 
daily increasing, which is supposed to be indicative 
of hostilities. | 

Yihshan, Lungwan, and Yangfang are degraded 


for their imbecility and tardiness in bringing forward 
the troops; and Keshen is ordered to be cut asunder 
at the waist. 


out the admission, however, that the “ faction” com-| P* 


not from Mr. McLeod personally, satisfaction, if 
satisfaction is due, must be sought on the part of 
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‘PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY. 
The ry of Albany, will commence its next semi- 
ton Vi en" ptem two 
o'clock, P. M. CLANCY, Stated Clerk. 


NOTICE. 
The Rev. T. Brainerd will preach to-morrow, 
29th inst., at Se’elock, P. M.,on board ship, near the Mar:- 
Church, Philadelphia. 
DIED. 
At Florence, Alabama, on the morni 


the Sth 
the Rev. James L. Sioss, pastor of the rch 
at that plece, in the 49th year of his age. ‘The death of 4 
faithful ahd beloved minister, is an event so ead and afflict- 
ive, ua ls at once to the sympathies of all who are ce- 
peble of understanding the strength and sacredness.of the 
union, thus mournfully dissolved. ‘The people of Florence 
deplore no common loss. In proportion to the greatness of 
the blessing bestowed, is the grief occasioned with- 
drawal, and it is no more than justice to departed worth to 
say. that seldom has a community had sach cause to be grate- 
ful for the minisirations that have bieat it. or te mourn with 


eernest and Perevasive in 
n he stood the re- 
presentative of his heaven , his theme divine, his 
office shcred, his credentials clear; ready to proclaim the 
thunders of a viviated law, oe ee to breathe 
the angel messages, that whisper of pa and peace.— 
witha felicity of expression, his words 
wed in a stream of extem neous. uence, that 
ed exhaustiess as the Siantain from cnc he drew 
spiration. But there was an eloquence dee 
still, breathed from his dying bed, which will 
bered by those, who saw him as he was tray 
the valley of the shadow of death. His spi 


3 


and bright through the mists of dissolution, triamphant in 
faith, — im hope, awaiting the coming of the Son of 
Man. In prayers for the of blessings on 


3 


the Church, in ascriptiona of glory to Gad, in 
affectionate counsels to al! around, his latest breath was 
“Though dead he yet speaketh.” No li 
wer, the accents that issue from the tomb of the righteous. 
is ashes repose in the shade of the church he loved, and 
when his people come up to the house of God to worshi 
and their eyes fall on the grave of their minister, they will 
recall his labours of love, and teachings of wisdom, and his 
memory thus associated with all that is excellent in piety, 
and venerable in religion, will remain i in every 
heart. Cc. L. H. 

At Philadelphia, on the 2ist inat. Mrs. Many Poarrr, wi- 
dow, aged nearly 104. She was born at Mount Holly, New 
Jersey, in October, 1737, and resided there excepting ihe last 
ten years of her life. Her recollection was stored with 
many events of importance previous to, and during the Re- 
ji da Her death was occasioned by a natural 

ecay. 

At Salem, New Jersey, on the 18th inst. Mrs. Saran L. 
VaNMETER, after an illness of three months, which she bore 
with cheerful and patient resignation. 

At Roadstown, New Jersey, on the 18th inst. Mrs. Janz 
McCa ta, of Salem, New Jersey. 

(The Obituaries accom — notices of the death of 


n 
Mrs. Vanmeier, and Mra. Met came to hand too late for 
insertion this week. 


HE PERSECUTED FAMILY.—A Narrative ofthe Suf- 
ferings of the Covenanters in the reign of Charles the 
, Robert Pollock, A. M., author of the Course of 
Time, &c. 1 vol. 18mo. Also, Helen of the Glen, by the 
same author. ] vol. 18mo. Just published and for sale by 
ROBERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York, and 
WM.S8S. MARTIEN. 
aug28 Corner Seventh and George St. Philadelphia. 


Ts ENGLISH HEXAPLA—consisting of the Greek 
Text of the New Testament, with the six important 
English versions known as Wiclif’s, A. D. 1380; Tyndale’s, 
A.D. 1534; Cranmer’s, A.D. 1539; The Genevan, A, D. 
1557; The Rhemish, A.D. 1582; The Authorized, A. D. 
1611—the whole presented to the eye at one view. The va- 


rious versions printed in the orthography of their respective 


riods, 

Plan of the Work.—The work is published in quarto, and 
forms a very handsome volume of about 1300 , nearly 
similar in size to Bagster'’s Comprehensive Bible. ‘The upper 
of the two pages which are seen upon opening the book, 
contains the Greek ‘Text, printed ina new and very bold type. 
Upon the remaining lower part of the pages, is exhibited, 
arranged in six parallel columns, the various versions print- 
ed in large legible type. The Greek text is that given by 
Dr. John Martin Augustus Scholz, in his recent and valuable 
edition of the Greek New Testament. The six versions to 
be introduced into the work, are: 

1. The earliest of the English Versions, that of Wiclif, 
which was made about the year 1378, or 1380, long prior to 
the invention of printing. 2. The faithful and excellent 
Version by William Tyndale, his own revised edition, 1534. 
3. That of Cranmer’s “Great Bible,” long time by authority 
claimed in our churches. ‘The edition 1539, 4. The Trans- 
lation so highly esteemed, called the Genevan version, 1557. 
The Geneva edition of the New Testament, originally pub- 
lished by Conrad Badius. 5. The Rhemish New Testament. 
The first edition of the Anglo Romish New Testament, un- 
dertaken by the English College at KRhemes, was there print- 
ed in 1582, and is hence called the Rhemish Testament. 6. 
The Authorized Version, which has now for two centuries 
maintained its high ground as the received English Transia- 
tion. This Version was undertaken by command of King 
James I., in compliance with the suggestion of the divines, 
in the Ham Court Conference, held in 1603, Orders re- 
ceived AMERICAN S. UNION, 

aug 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


N EW PUBLICATIONS.—Just published and for sale 
Henry Perkins, 134 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia—The Young Man's Guide to Duty and Excellence, by 
‘Thomas Brooks. The Hannah's; or Maternal Influence on 
Sons, by Robert Philip, author of ‘The Mary's, Martha's, 
Lydia's, and the Lives of Bunyan, Whitefield, and Dr. Milne, 
&c. History of the Establishment and Progress of the Chris- 
tian Religion in the Islands of the South .» with pretlimi- 
Notices of the Islands and their Inhabitants, Illustrated 
with a Map. Lectures on Spiritual Christianity, by Isaac 
Taylor, author of Physical Theory of Another Lite, &c. 
The Comprehensive Church. Salvation for the Heathen. 
Bacon's Manual for Young Church Members, Barnes’ Prac- 
tical Sermons. Manual of Prayer. Useful and Happy. Me- 
moir of Martha, by J. A. James. The Persecuted Family, 
by Robert Pollock. Siege of Derry, or Sufferings of the Pro- 
testants; a Tale of the Revolution, by Charlotte Elizabeth. 
Helen Fleetwood. Annals uf the Poor. Nestorians. Strive 
and Thrive. Hope on liope ever. Sewing and Reaping. 
Who shall be Greatest. aug 28—2t 


HE VESTRY SINGING BOOK.—Being a selection of 
the most popular and approved ‘Tuner and Hymns now 
extant, ~— for Social and Religious Meetings, Famil 
Devotion, Singing Schools, &c. Compiled by Asa Fits, 
E. B. Dearborn. In one cheap and compact vol 
For sale, wholesale and retail, 
HOOKER & AGNEW, 
N. W. Cor. of Chestnut and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 


CHURCH MUSIC.—Sold by Sara & 
Peck, Booksellers and Stationers, corner of Third and 
_Arch streets, Philadelphia—® 

Mason’s Sacrep Haar; or, Beauties of Church Musig, 
vol. 1. A new collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, An- 
thems, Set Pieces, Sacred Songs, Scri sentences," and 
Chants ; old, new, and original: including many new and 
beautiful Themes from the most eminent composers of an- 
cient and modern times ; arranged as P’salmody expressly for 
this work, pe in round notes. Well printed un fine 

per; neatly and durably- bound in half mogocco. By 
lowell Mason, Professur in the Boston Academy of Music, 
and by T. B. Mason, Professor in the Electic Academy of 
Music, “ Mason's Sacred Harp” has been published with 
reference to supplying a work suited, as well to the lover of 
devotional sung, as to the man of musical science; a stand- 
ard book, for churehes of all denominations, singing schools, 
musical societies, &c. No one man has done so much for 
church music in the United States, as Lowell Mason. Pro- 
fessor in the Boston Academy of Music. He has published 
the Boston Handel and Hayden Collection, the Choir, Lyra - 
Sacra, Choral Harmony, Boston Academy’s Collection, 
&c., and more recently the Sacred Harp. , 
collections have all been inently popular and useful 
in the estimation of men of science and taste, both in Eu- 
rope and America. The Sacred Harp is the Author's last 
work, and it contains the beauties of his other books with 
new music. It is a volume of “gems in melody and barmo- 
ny,” and may justly be called the beauties of church nyvsic. 
The introductory rules, or elements of vocal music, are on 
the inductive method of instruction, very clear, simple, 
much more full and complete, than in any other similar 
work, 

Mason's Youno Minsrret, or Gems of Melody; a new 
collection of Juvenile Songs, with appropriate music. Siere- 
otype. "The public have demanded a new collection of Ja- 
venile Music ; ‘and in obedience to this call, Mr. Mason has 
the Young Minstrel. The work will be found pocslieny 
adapted to Juvenile Singing Schools, Common Schools, Fa- 
milies, and Sabbath is. The author has been careful 
to adopt nothing that would not be decidedly of a direct mo 
ral tendency. He has most happily su ed in combini 
pure moral sentiment with amusement. In the department 
of. Juvenile Song, it is believed the volume is the most val- 
uable and interesting one extant. , 

Mason's Sacred Harp, or Beauties of Church Masic. Vol. 
II. contains old, new, and original Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
Anthems, Sacred Songs, Duetis, Solos, Quartettes,&c. This 
volume does not contain a single tune found in the first vol- 
ume. It will be a complete and independent book of itself, 
and will It siereot from entirely 
new t t | perfection, osproenly 
for it. "The in in publishing an additional vol- 
ume, isto furnish music of great variety as —— — me- 
tre, and adaptation, to the various wantsof the lovers of Sacred 
Melody. I1t is believed that very choice music so embodied 
and in form, will be found 
permanently useful, will recetve a patronage in some 

egree ane nsurate with the varied talent, labour, and ea- 
pense that have been employed in its productivun. mn 
Report of the Committee of the “Eclectic Academy of 
Music,” on musical publications, ly adopted 
Government and members, March 14th:—The Committee 
regard the publication of musical werks, arranged on the 
immoveable basis of science and correct taste, as one of the | 
very best means of introducing a pure and elevated style of 
Sacred Music. 
The Sacred Harp, Vol. I. has been before the public sev- 
eral striking hes ally 
a iated, it is probably not going too far to sa 
ith ond of the most useful ond mm Keg 
Sacred Harp, il. carefally examined 

your Committee, who cannot bat regard it as possessing, 

in an eminent degree, that chaste, classic beauty of melody 
and richness of ha , which conatitate “the soul of Mu- 
sic,” and which cannot fail to render it a standard work.— 


a 


It is confidently believed that the efforts made by the Editor 
of the “ Sac ”* to furnish an extended variety of good, 
“Stock Music,” such as will be found permanently use- 


ful and interesting will receive the a 


pprobation of Churehes, 
Choirs, and singers F 


Bec. of the Academy. 


| such heartfelt sorrow, now those ministrations have cessed. ; 
: | A good man and a just has fallen! ‘The church, that for years 
| has been enlightened by his instructions, gedet Py be ex- 
ainple, sustained by his labours, and hallowed by his pray- 
“had: de. ers, is left desolate and sarrowing. The social circle, where 
a ftained by bh alter: regular - 28 | his presence was ever hailed as the dispenser of wiedom 
eed” a | and joy is veiled in sadness; and the home where he id- 
eee | ed in benignity, affection, and love, is shorn of its brightness, 
and mantied in gloom. The widow and fatherless are there. : 
| Oppressed with a deep sense of common bereavement, we 
, | can only bow before the mighty bend of q chastening God, 
| and adore in silence His mysterious 
Of Mr. Sloss, it might in truth be “He wer en eloquent 
| man, and mighty in the Soriprargs:” *Aa a preechey, his lan- 
a4 
| 
| | 
| | 
of ttith, determined faithfulness and substantial | | 
harmony ;°which manifested a degree of real | 
. tality and talent in our Church, that far ex- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
| | 
aug 


_ PRE GPIRIT 


ETH NOT. 


of'skimber 


With a mystic glory fraught, 
“Dhat the spirit sleepeth not!» 
thé of evening win me 
go forth and'view the skies, 
Struggling, as it fain would rise 
the glootiy paths of men, 
Do its blessed lot, 

the spirit-sleepeth not | 
Jp its spirit-soothing motion, 

desplating pride, 
Changing still, it ever hath 
__. Telling, in ite love and wrath, 
"That the spirit sleepeth not ! 
When I pend in adoration 
Spreading all my wants abroad— 
Voices from the world above, 
“Whille the earth’ is all forgot, 
“Tell me, with their tones‘of love, 
"Phat the spirit sleepeth not! 
From the mountains and the valleys, 
From the leaves by zephyrs stirred, 
From the wind that gently dallies 
“With the “ ocean’s mane,” is heard 
: Whispers as of thousand spirits, 
“Telling, as‘on air they rise, 
‘That the soul which man inherits 
_.. Never slumbers, never dies. 
THE WIFE'S APPEAL. 


You took me, William, when a girl, 
Unto your home and heart, 
To bear in.all your afier life 
' & fond and fatithful part ; 
And, tell me have I ever tried 
_. That duty to forego, 
Or griev’d because I had not joy 
When you were sunk in woe? 


No :—I would rather share your tear 
Than any other’s glee, pier 
For though you’re nothing to the world, 
You're all the world to me : 
You make a palace of my shed, 
“This rough hewn bench a throne: 
‘There’s sunlight for me in your smiles, 
And music in yourtone. _ 


I look upon you when you sleep, 
_ My eyes with tears grow dim, 
_-Tery, “ O Parent of the poor, 
' Look down from heav’n on him ; 
Behold him toil from day to day, 
Exhausting strength and soul, 
Oh, look with mercy on him, Lord, 
For thou canst make him whole.” 


And when at last relieving sleep 
Has on my eyelids smiled, 
How oft are they forbid to close 
In slumber, by our child? 
I take the little murmurer 
That spoils my span of rest, 
And feel it is a part of thee 
I lull upon my breast. 


There’s only one return I crave, 

| may not need it long; 

And it may soothe thee when I’m where 
The wretched feel no wrong : 

I ask not for a kinder tone, 
For thou wert ever kind ; 

I ask not for less frugal fare, 
My fare I do not mind: 


I ask not for attire more gay, 
If such as I have got 
-. Suffice to make me fair to thee, 
For more I murmur not: 
But I would ask some share of hours 
That you on Clubs” bestpow— 
Of knowledge which you prize so much 
3 Might I not something know ? 
Subtract from meetings amongst men 
Each eve an hour for me; 
Make ‘me companion of your soul, 
As I may safely be: 
If you will read, I’ll sit and work, — 
Then think when you’re away, 
Less tedious I shall find the time, 
Dear William, of your stay. 


A meet companion soon I'll be 
For your most studious hours, 

.. And teacher of those little ones 

call your cottage flowers ; 

And if we be not rich and great, 

_ We may be wise and kind, 

And as my heart can warm your heart, 
So may your mind my mind. 


A MUD BATH. 

Among the novel practices of the Germans, 
is the use of mud-baths; a practice which Dr. 
Johnson seems to prefer to plain water bathing. 
The reader must not supposé that any earth is 
weed for these compositions; on the contrary, 
they are prepared from bog, as peculiar in its 
way as the waters of the Spa. ‘‘ The peat of 
Franzensbad contains,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“‘the following materials, viz: the fibres of 

nts not decomposed, and whose organization 
recognizable ; matters soluble in water, such 
ae vegetable substances rich in carbon, and of 
@ yellow colour; sulphate of time, sulphate of 
magnesia, sulphate of iron, alum, bituminous 
extractive matter, oxide of iron, fine sand. 
Thus we see that the mere boggy material of 
the; mud-bath contains many substances that 
may and do exercise a considerable physologr 
cal action on the body, and medical agency on 
the ¢onstitution. 
’ This is Dr. Johnson’s account of the - 
ration of the mud-baths and their effectg on him- 
self and others. 

‘The peat-bog is carried to the neighbour- 
hood of the baths, and there allowed to dry to 
some extent. It is then sifted and separated 
from the woody fibres and coarser materials 


when it is mixed with the mineral water of the 


Louisengaelle into the consistence of a very 
soft poultice. In this state it is heated by 
steam to a temperature varying from 80 de- 


gress to 100 degrees of Fahrenheit, when it is 
yeady for the bather, being worked up by 
w instruments and the hands into a com- 


‘plete black amalgam. I took the mud-bath 


O 


| tomb, suspended between heaven and earth, 
_ | but possessing consciousness which I fear the 
_| prophet did not enjoy. There was one draw- 


_ ‘that of the common mineral warm baths—even 
of those of Wisbaden, Kissengen, or Seawa 


‘ 
current of insolence. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


= 


theexperiments. Ic at first I- felt 
some repugiance, not fear, in plunging into the 
Black pest poultice ; but to the 
temperature 97 degrees, t more comfor- 
Orree I had ever done, even in the baths 
of Schitingenbad, Wildbad, or Pfeffers. The 
material is so°dense, that you are some time 
in sinking to the bottom of the bath; and I 
-could not help fancying myself in Mahomet’s 


on the mud-bath or peat-poultice; we can- 
not roll about like a porpoise or whale, as in 
the water-bath, without considerable effort, so 
dense is the medium in which we lie; but I 
found. I could use friction to all parts of the 
body with great ease, in consequence of the 
unctuous and lubricating quality of the bath.— 
After twenty minutes’ immersion, | felt an ex- 
citement of the surface, quite different from 


bach—attended 
spirits. 

“Both on this and on subsequent occasions 
at Marienbad, Carlsbad, and Toplitz, I ex- 
perienced a degree of exhilaration, strength, 
and elasticity, from the mud-bath, which I had 
never done from any other. The iron in these 
baths, instead of corrugating the skin, as I ex- 

|, imparts to it a glossy or satiny feel 
and softness quite peculiar and much more in 
ree than the waters ot Schlangenbad. 

‘The bog-earth is well picked, and in some 
places sifted, so as to remove all the fibrous 
and woody parts, leaving the fat unctuous sub- 
stance to be mixed: with the mineral water of 
the place. In tal these baths produce a 
pricking sensation, and sometimes an erup- 
tion on the skin ; an effect which I did not ex- 
perience. They are therefore much used in old 
and obstinate cutaneous complaints, as well as 
in glandular swellings, sequences of gout, 
rheumatism, &c. They are very exciting to 
the. nervous system, and should not be used 
where there are any local inflammations, or 
much ral excitability of the constitution. 
They do not lose their heat so rapidly as the 
water-baths, and consequently they maintain 
the volatile and penetrating principles longer 
than the latter. They are much employed in 
the paralysis, chronic ulcers, and cutaneous 
affections. 

‘‘ Here and at other Spas where mud-baths 
are employed, I met with several veteran war- 
riors, whose aching wounds reminded them too 
often of the battle fields and bloody cam- 
paigns. They almost all agreed in attributing 
more efficacy to these than to the common 
baths ; and | think, from what I have seen, 
heard, and felt, that there is much truth in these 
statements. The Sclammbads have one ad- 
vantage over the others which is more prized 
on the Continent than in England—the facili- 
ties which they afford the bathers, both male 
and female, of receiving morning visits from 
their friends while in the mud, and that with- 
out any violation of delicacy, propriety, or de- 
corum ; for their persons are more completely 
veiled than in any dress,,even of the most dense 
and sable furs of Russia. An English lady 
of rank at Teplitz was visited by her physi- 
cian and friends while immersed to the chin in 
-bog. They read to her, and conversed 
with her till the signal was given for exchang- 
ing the black varnish for the limpid and puri- 
fying wave, when they retired.” : 


as I fancied by elevation 
* * * 


ENGLISH SHOP-MEN—ROME. 
We give below a few more extracts from Miss 
Sedgwick’s “‘ Letters from Abroad to Kindred 
at Home :” and first concerning domestic life 
and manners in England: 
The language of the shopmen here indicates 
a want of education, and their obsequiousness 
expresses their consciousness that they are the 
“things that live by bowing.” And, by-the- 
way, I see nothing like the rapidity of move- 
ment and adroitness in serving that you find in 
a New York shop. You may buy a winter’s 
supply at Stewart’s while half a dozen articles 
are shown to you here. If you buy, they thank 
you; and if you refuse to buy, you hear the 
prescribed automaton, “* Thank you!” I say 
“‘ prescribed,” for you often perceive an under- 
You will believe me that 
it is not civility to which I object. 
As you go further down from the tradesman 
to the servant, the marks of caste are still more 
offensive. Miss took me to the cottage 
of their herdsman. He had married a favour- 
ite servant, who had lived, I believe, from child- 
hood, in the family. The cottage was surround- 
ed and filled with marks of affection and libe- 
rality. Miss had told me that the wo- 
man belonged to a class now nearly extinct in 
England. “I verily believe,” she said, * she 
thinks my mother and myself are made of a 
different clay from her ;” and so her manner 
indicates, as she stood in a corner of the room, 
with her arms reverently folded, and courtsey- 
ing to every reply she made to Miss ’ 
though nothing could be more kindly gracious 
than her manner. I thought of that dear old 
nurse who, though wearing the colour that is a 
brand among us, and not exceeded in devoted- 
ness by any feudal vassal of any age, express- 
ed in the noble freedom of her manner that she 
not only felt herself to be the same clay, but of 
the same spirit with those she served. 
I confess I do see something more than “ ur- 
banity” in this “ homage.” Ido not wish to be 
reminded, by a man touching his hat, or pull- 
ing his forelock every time | speak to him, that 
there is a gulf between us. This is neither good 
for him nor me. Have those who pretend to 
fear the encroachments and growing pride of 
the inferior classes never any conscientious 
fears for their own humility? Do their reflec- 
tions never suggest to them: that pride is the 
natural concomitant of conscientious superior- 
ity? But'to return to these demonstrations of 
respect; they are not a sign of real deference. 
I have seen more real insolence here in five 
weeks in this class of people, than [ ever saw 
at home. At the inns, at the slightest dissatis- 
faction towards the remuneration you offer, you 
are sure to be told, “* Such as is ladies always 
gives more.” ‘This is meanness as well as in- 
‘solence. 
I am aware that the sins we are not accus- 
tomed to are like those we are not inclined to, 
in the respect that we condemn them heartily 
and en masse. Few Englishmen can tolerate 
the manners of our trades-people, our inn-keep- 
ers, and the domestics at our public houses. A 
little more familiarity with them would make 
them tolerant of the deficiencies that at first 
disgust them, and after a while they would 
learn, as we do, to prize the fidelity and quiet 
kindness that abound among our servants with- 
out the expectation of pecuniary reward ; and 
they would feel that it is salutary to be con- 
nected with this large class of our humble fel- 
low creatures by other than sordid ties. 
If I have felt painfully that the men and wo- 
men of what is called “* good society” in Ame- 
ricg.are greatly inferior in high cultivation, in 
the art of conversation, and in accomplish- 
ments, to a corresponding class here, I have 
felt quite assured that the “ million” with us 
occupy a level they can never reach in Eng- 
land; do what they will with penny magazines, 
and diffusive publications, while each class has 
its stall into which it is driven by the tyranny 
of an. artificially constructed society. 
[We add another short extract from the se- 
cond volume, describing the author’s entrance 
to the “eternal city.”] 
Our last posts were through the dreary wastes 
that encompass Rome. ‘The campagna is not, 
as | had ignorantly. believed, a level, but pre- 
sents an undulating surface, without morasses 


The grass looks rich and rank, as if it sprung 
from a virgin soil, ‘and its tints are glowing 
even at this season. There are scattered here 
and there large flocks of sheep, with lean, hag- 

rd, and half-clothed shepherds, and shep- 
herds? dogs; and there are herds of oxen of a 
very large and fine species, and with horns as 
beautiful as antlers. But, with these exceptions, 
there is po life. From the summits of the hills, 
and there are considerable hills, the eye stretch- 
es over a wide reach of country, extending for 
miles in every direction, and here and there an 
old barrack-like dwelling, a crumbling tower, a 
shrine, or a crucifix; but no cheerful habita- 
tions, no curling smoke, no domestic sounds, 
nothing that indicates human life and “ country 
contentments.” It is one vast desolation; a fit 
surrounding for the tomb of nations, As we 
caught the view of St. Peter’s, and the domes 
and spires of the three hundred and sixty 
churches of Rome, it seemed as if life were 
still beating at the heart of the body doomed to 
die first at the extremities. 

You may expect to know my sensations on 
first seeing Rome. I sannot tell them, my dear 
C. Ido not myself know what they were. | 
forgot myself. 

wo miles from Rome we passed the Tiber, 
the Ponte Molle, the place where Constantine 
saw the vision of the cross! and, after passing 
this, the aspect of the country changes, and im- 
mediately around the walls of Rome there is a 
belt of villas and gardens, a little discordant 
with what has preceded, like gaily-dressed peo- 
ple in a funeral train. The city, as we entered 
it at the Piazza del Popolo, has the gay aspect 
of a modern capital, with its fountains, statues, 
‘churches, and uniform modern edifices; but 
there are certain antiques, like the Egyptian 
obelisk, covered with hieroglyphics, which re- 
semble heirlooms in the house of gay young 
poopie who have just set up house-keeping. 

e had plenty of time for observation, while 
Francois was trying to sofien the officials. But 
their hearts were too hard for his rhetoric; and 
so drove the Dogana through the Corso, the 
principal street in Rome, long and narrow, look- 
ing, 1 fancy, as we proceeded at a foot-pace, 
with a soldier on each side, like captured con- 
trabandists. The Corso was full of gay equip- 
ages, filled with English people, and lined, for 
the most part, with mean shops, with mean, 
every-day commodities ; such shops and such 
*‘ goods” as you would see in the “ Main-street” 
of Hudson, or any other second rate town. We 
had no feeling of Rome till we arrived at the 
custom-house, and saw there some witnesses for 
the old city, in a portico with superb antique 
Corinthian pillars. After a little fussy ceremo- 
ny, a mere make believe peep into our baggage, 
and the payment of a few pauls for this gentle 
treatment, we were released, and are at this 
moment in comfortable apartments in the Hotel 
de Russie. Wearein Rome! We were be- 
ginning to think the deep-blue sky of Italy a 
traveller’s story, but here it is. The evening 
is delicious ; there is 


“ An ampler ether, a diviner air.” 


and we have been walking it amid orange and 
lemon trees bent with fruit, and roses and flower- 
ing shrubs in bloom. Some of these, planted in 
vases, stand on fragments of antique sculptured 
pillars. I observed one on a colossal foot, chi- 
selled perhaps, by a Greek artist. At every 
turn there are statues, antique too, patched as 
our grand-mothers patched china—Greeks with 
modern Roman throats, toes and figures pieced 
on ad libitum, and even a trunk with legs, 
arms, and head supplied. How the organ of 
veneration must thrive in Rome! 
OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


This is the name given to a great natural 
curiosity in the northern part of New Hamp- 
shire. Leaving Franconia, you find yourself 
in the midst of the most beautiful and roman- 
tic scenery imaginable. Mount Lafayette and 
adjacent mountains present a grand and impos- 
ing appearance, which have oft been a subject 
for the pencil. As you pass on for a few miles 
over a tolerably good carriage road, your atten- 
tion is arrested by the word ‘ Profile,” painted 
on a board nailed on a tree. You look in the 
direction pointed out, and on a high peak of 
bare rock is presented a complete profile of the 
human face. The old man has somewhat the 
appearance of a Revolutionary worthy, his 
three-cornered hata little disproportioned by 
the assaults of the enemy. So exact is the re- 
semblance to the human face, that one is in- 
clined to thing it the work of art; but as you 
proceed along the road winding round the hill, 
instead of a front view of the old man’s coun- 
tenance your eye rests only on craggy rocks, 
and you find the profile is formed of many pro- 
jecting crags, so arranged as to present the ap- 
pearance of one solid rock. Kittredge, the tem- 
perance agent, pronounced the old gentleman 
a cold-water man, from the emblem at his feet. 
This was a pond of pure water, the source of 
one of the head branches of the Merrimac river. 

RULES TO REGULATE JESTS. 
From Fuller's “ Holy State.” 
Harmless mirth is the best cordial against the 
consumption of the spirits; wherefore jesting 
is not unlawful, if it trespasseth not in quantity, 
quality, or season. 

It is good to make a jest, but not to make a 
trade of jesting. The Earl of Leicester, know- 
ing that Queen Elizabeth was much delighted 
to see a gentleman dance well, brought the mas- 
ter of a dancing school to dance before her. 
‘‘Pshaw!” said the Queen, “It is his profes- 
sion. I will not see him.” She liked it not 
where it wasa master quality, but where it at- 
tended on other perfections. ‘The same may we 
say of jesting. 

Jest not with the two-edged sword of God’s 
word. Will nothing please thee to wash thy 
hands in, but the font? or to drink healths in 
but the church chalice? And know the whole 
art is learnt at the first admission ; and profane 
jests will come without calling. If in the trou- 
blesome day of King Edward the Fourth, a cit- 
izen in Cheapside was executed as a traitor for 
saying he would make hisson heir tothe crown, 
though he only meant his own house, having a 
crown for the sign, more dangerous it is to wit- 
wanton it with the Majesty of God. Wherefore, 
if, without thine intention, and against thy will, 
by chance-medley thou hittest Scripture in ordi- 
nary discourse, yet fly to the city of refuge, 
and pray to God to forgive thee. 

anton jests make fools laugh, and wise 
men frown. Seeing we are civilized English- 
men, let us not be naked savages in our talk. 
Such rotten speeches are worst in withered age, 
when men run after that sin in their words 
which flieth from them in the deed. 

Let not thy jests, like mummy, be made of 
dead men’s flesh. Abuse not any that are de- 
parted, for to wrong their memories is to rob 
their ghosts of their winding-sheets. 

Scoff not at the natural defects of any which 
are not in their power to amend. O it is cru- 
elty to beat acripple with his own crutches. 
Neither flout any for his profession, if honest, 
though poor and painful. Mock not a cobbler 
for his black thumbs. 

He that relates another man’s wicked jest 
with delight, adopts it to be his own. Purge 
them, therefore, from their poison. If the pro- 
faneness may be severed from the wit, it is like 
a lamprey; take out the sting in the back, it 
may make good meat. But if the staple con- 
ceit consists in profaneness, then it is a viper, 
all poison, and meddle not with it. 

He that will lose his friend for a jest deserves 
to die a beggar by the bargain. Yet some think 
their conceits, like mustard, not good except 
they bite. We read that all those born in Eng- 
land the year afier the beginning of the great 
mortality, 1349, wanted their four cheek-teeth. 


or stagnant water, or any thing that indicates 
unwholesomeness, except its utter desertion. 


Such let thy jests be, that they may not grind 


Our apartments open on a terraced garden, 


the credit of thy friend; and make not jests so 
till thou beeomest one. 

time to break jests when the heart-strings 
are about to be broken. No more showing of 
wit when the head is to be cut off. Like that 
dying man, who, when the priest, coming to 
him, to give him extreme unction, asked of 
him where his feet were, answered, “ At the 
end of my legs.” But at such a time jests are 
unmannerly crepitus ingenii ; and let those take 
heed who end here with Democritus, that they 
begin not with Heraclitus hereafter. 


WEATHER WISDOM. 

The following are a few of the common or 
proverbial ‘* saws” relative to the weather, viz. 

** A rainbow in the morning gives warning.” 
That is, if the wind be easterly; because it 
shows that the rain-cloud is approaching the 
observer. ‘ A rainbow at night gives delight.” 
This adage may also be a good sign, provided 
the wind be westerly, as it shows that the rain- 
clouds are passing away. “ Evening red, and 
next morning grey, are certain signs of a beau- 
tiful day.” ‘ When the glow-worm lights her 
lamp, the air is alwaysdamp.” ‘If the cock 
goes crowing to bed, he’ll certainly rise witha 
watery head.” ‘ When you see mer fly- 
ing, be ye sure the air is drying.” ** When black 
snails cross your path, black clouds much mois- 
ture hath.” ‘ When the peacock loudly bawls, 
soon we'll have both rain and squalls.” ‘If 
the moon shows like a silver shield, be not 
afraid to reap your field.” ‘But if she. rises 
haloed round, soon we'll tread on deluged 
ground.” ‘ When rooks fly sporting high in 
air, it shows that windy storms are near.” If 
at sum rising or setting the clouds appear of a 
lurid red colour, extending nearly to the zenith, 
itis a sure sign of storms and gales of wind. 
The above are a few of the common sayings 
mostly used by country people, many of which 
are even more to be depended on than are the 
bold predictions of would-be weather prophets. 


INTERESTING PHILOSOPHICAL FACTS. 

Sound travels at the rate of 1142 feet per 
second in the air; 4960 in water, 11,090 in cast 
iron, 17,000 in steel, 18,000 in glass, and from 
4636 to 17,000 in wood. 

Mercury freezes at 38 degrees Farenheit, 
and becomes a solid mass, malleable under the 
hammer. 

The greatest height at which visible clouds 
ever exist does not exceed ten miles. 

Air is about 816 times lighter than water. 

The pressure of the atmosphere upon every 
square foot of the earth amounts to 2160 lbs. 
An ordinary sized man, supposing his surface 
to be 14 square feet, sustains the enormous pres- 
sure of 30,249 lbs. 

Heat ratifies air to such an extent that it may 
be made to occupy 5500 times the space it did 
before. 

The violence of the expansion of water when 
freezing, is sufficient to cleave a globe of cop- 
per of such thickness as to require a force of 
28,000 lbs. to produce the same effect. 

During the conversion of ice into water, 140 
degrees of heat are absorbed. 

Vater, when converted into steam increases 
in bulk 1800 times. 

One hundred pounds of the water of the 
Dead Sea contains 45 Ibs. of salt. 

The mean annual depth of rain that falls at 
the Equator is 96 inches. 

Assuming the temperature of the interior of 
the earth increase uniformly as we descend at 
the rate of one degree in 46 feet, at the depth 
of 60 miles it will amount to 480,000 degrees 
of Fahrenheit—a degree of heat sufficient to 
fuse all known substances. 

The explosive force of closely confined gun- 
powder is six and a half tons to the square 
inch. 
~ Hail stones sometimes fall with a velocity of 
142 feet in a second, and rain at 34 feet ina 
second. 

The greatest artificial cold ever produced is 
91 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Electricity moves with a greater velocity than 
light, which traverses 200,000 miles of space 
in a second of time. 

Thunder can be heard at the distance of 30 
miles. 

Lightning can be seen by reflection at the 
distance of 2 0 miles.—N. Y. Trib. 


PARENTAL DUTY. 

The dialogue below, which we extract from 
the Record, is equally applicable to children 
and parents. 

‘‘| wish, brother B.” said A., “that you 
would take an opportunity to talk to my child- 
ren on the subject of religion.” 

“ Certainly | will,” replied brother B., “ with 
pleasure. What appears to be the state of their 
minds on the subject ?” 

A. Well, I hardly know. But they seem 
very careless, and some of them a good deal 
worse than that. They dislike to go to meet- 
ing, and to read the Bible; and they seem too 
fond of dress and vain company. 

B. | am sorry it is so. eve you talked to 
them lately ?” 

A. Why, no: I somehow find a great diffi- 
culty in saying any thing to my children on 
the subject of religion. I can talk to any one 
else much more freely. It is true I told John 
the other day—for I was a good deal vexed 
with him—that, if he didn’t do better, he should 
leave the house. But he pays no regard to it. 
If any thing, he is worse. 

B. Do you keep up the reading of the Scrip- 
tures and prayer in the family ? 

A. Why, no, not regularly. My wife and I 
sometimes try to unite in prayer after the rest 
have gone to bed. 

B. But why not attend to it before they go: 
and ulso in the morning ? 

A. Well, | used to do so when I first joined 
the Church, and found it very pleasant. But of 
late years the children have been growing up, 
and some of them didn’t like it; and business 
would sometimes crowd, and people would come 
in and—and— 

B. And what? 

A. Why, finally gave it pretty much up; 
and brother Jackson says it was just so with 
him. 

B. And pray, brother A., what have you 
gained by this? You are getting richer in 
worldly property, 1 suppose; but your soul is 

rowing lean, and carnal, and comfortless.— 
a religious influence is dying away, and 
your children, now come and coming to ma- 
turity, are growing into a confirmed dislike for 
religion, and you reasonably fear will become 
a burden and curse to your soul. And now you 
wish me to converse with them on the subject 
of religion. But allow me to say, my brother, 
that you have more need to be conversed with 
yourself. You are a member of the Church, 
and have been for years. You area man of 
some standing and influence in society. But 
what are you doing directly for the salvation 
of your children, or of others? Nothing, and 
worse than nothing. Tell me, brother, have you 
within the last three months made the case of 
your children a subject of deepfelt, earnest 
prayer to God in your closet ? 

A. Well, brother B., you press me very 
close: I didn’t expect this. And I confess | 
am alarmed at myself, when I candidly confess 
that I have not. 

B. And you have also confessed that you 
have not spoken to one of them on the concerns 
of their souls, excepting John, and that was 
merely to scold and threaten him. And now 
you wish me to converse with them for their 
good. But is it probable that by so doing, | 
can do them any good? 1 do not think it is. 
Could I make some impression on their con- 
science, unless they should see more religion in 
you, the impression would soon be wiped out. 

A. What then, brother B., shall 1 do? 

B. Do? Go and rear again the family altar, 


now broken down. Bring forward the law 


‘the Lord, the book of life. Read it daily, and 
have your children read it to you. Humble 
goureall before God in prayer and supplication. 

anifest a due concern for the glory of your 
God and Redeemer, in your own, and the sal- 
vation of your children. Be holy and circum- 
epect in all your conduct as a Christian ought 
tobe. And then I shall rejoice to labour with 
you, if need requires it, for the reformation and 
salvation of your children. But, till you take 
that course, | have no hope of doing them good 
by any thing which | can say. The Lord di- 
rect and bless you. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE SKULL. 

Two men digging a grave in a church-yard 
at Macon, upon the river Seine, found a skull, 
which they threw upon the grass by them with 
the common unconcern of grave diggers; but 
soon perceiving it to stir, they ran to the curate 
of the parish, and told him what they had seen. 
The superstitious curate immediately supposed 
it was the skull of some suint that had been 
buried in that place, and therefore posted thither, 
where, to his great surprise and joy, he found 
the skull still moving, upon which he cried out, 
‘*a miracle! a miracle!” and resolved to have 
the precious relict deposited in his church with 
all proper ceremonies; for which purpose, we 
sent in all haste for a consécrated dish, a cross, 
and holy water, his surplice, stole and cap, or- 
dered all the bells to be rung, and sent to give 
notice of the joyful news tothe parishioners, who 
thronged in crowds to the place. Then he had 
the skull placed in the consecrated dish, and 
being covered with a napkin, it was carried to 
the church in procession; during which great 
debates arose among the parishioners,every one 
insisting that some of their family had been 
buried in the place, in order that they might 
assume to thetnselves the honour of having a 
saint in their families. Upon their arrival at 
the church the skull was placed on the high 
altar, and a Je Deum was begun; but when they 
came to the verse, “ Te per orbem terrarum,”’ 
a mole unluckily crawled out of the skull, dis- 
covered the secret cause of its motion ; upon 
which a stop was put to the ceremony, and the 
congregation being greatly disappointed, dis- 
persed.—London Mirror. 


VEGETABLE DIET. 
There cannot be a doubt that the diet of the 
Irish is highly favourable to vivacity and talent. 


[t is stated in the Code of Health that vegetable 


food has a happy influence on the mind, and 
tends to preserve a delicacy of feeling, a liveli- 
ness of imagination, and an acuteness of judg- 
ment, seldom enjoyed by those who live princi- 
pally upon animal food. ‘The latter is better 
calculated for those who labour with the body ; 
but the celebrated Franklin ascertained that a 
vegetable diet promoted clearness of ideas and 
quickness of thought, and that a transition from 
vegetable to animal food produces injurious ef- 
fects. A friend states that he has more than 
once selected from his tenant’s children a boy 
remarkable for that smartness of intelligence so 
common in the Irish youth, while in the capa- 
city of errand boys on the farm, or helpers in 
the stables, and before they became pampered 
with better food than their parent’s cabin afford- 
ed. The lads were at first lively and intelli- 
gent, and displayed a degree of shrewdness ex- 
ceeding what is generally met with from youths 
of a more exalted walk of life in England. But 
he invariably found that in proportion as these 
boys were better fed, they relaxed in activity, 
became dull and stupid; and he is confident 
the changein disposition sprung from theeffect of 
change in diet, and was not owing to corruption 
of mind frorn their intercourse with the other 
servants. In fact they lose all that vivacity of 
manner so inherent in the Irish boys, whether 
born in the vast bog of Allan, or in the dry and 
rocky counties of Mayo and Galway. ‘He is 
therefore inclined to think that the character of 
the people does not depend so much upon cli- 
mate or soil, as upon food, for no part of the 
globe can differ more than these parts of that 
kingdom. 

A potato diet is found greatly to improve the 
quality of the blood. Hence roasted potatoes 
have been successfully employed as a specific 
against the sea scurvy, when other remedies 
have failed.— Sir John Sinclair. 


LONG WALKS. 

The unhappy are indisposed to employment. 
All active occupations are wearisome and dis- 
gusting in prospect ; at a time when every thing, 
like itself, is full of weariness and disgust. Yet 
the unhappy must be_employed or they will go 
mad. Comparatively blessed are they, if they 
are set in families, where claims and duties 
abound and cannot be escaped. In the pressure of 
business there is present safety and ultimate re- 
lief. Harder is the lot of those who have a few 
necessary occupations, enforced by other claims 
than their own harmlessness and profitable- 
ness. Reading often fails. Now and then it 
may beguile ; but much oftener the attention is 
languid, the thoughts wander, and associations 
with the subject of grief are awakened. Wo- 
men who find that reading will not do, will 
find no relief from sewing. Sewing is pleasant 
enough in moderation to those whose minds are 
at ease the while ; but it is an occupation which 
is trying to the nerves when long continued, at 
the best; and nothing can be worse for those who 
want to escape from themselves. Writing is bad. 
The pen hangs idly suspended over the paper, 
or the sad thoughts that are alive within write 
themselves down. The safest and best of all 
occupations for such sufferers as are fit for it, 
is intercourse with young children. An infant 
might beguile Satan and his peers, the day af- 
ter they were couched on the lake of fire, if 
the love of children chanced to linger amid the 
ruins of their angelic nature. Next to this 
comes an honest genuine acquaintanceship 
with the poor; not mere charity visiting, 
grounded on soup tickets and blankets, but in- 
tercourse of mind, with real and mutual in- 
terest between the parties. Gardening is ex- 
cellent, because it unites bodily exertion with 
a sufficient engagement of the faculties, while 
sweet compassionate nature is administer- 
ing cure in every sprouting leaf and scented 
blossom, and beckoning sleep to draw nigh 
and be ready to follow up her a work. 
Walking is good—not stepping from shop to 
shop, or from neighbour to neighbour, but 
stretching out far into the country, to the fresh- 
est fields and the highest ridges and the quiet 
lands. However sullen the imagination may 
have been when sustaining too heavy a heart, 
here they are braced, and the lagging gait be- 
comes buoyant again. However perverse the 
memory may have been in presenting all that 
was agonizing, and insisting only on what can- 
not be retrieved, here it is first disregarded, 
and then it sleeps; #nd the sleep of memory is 
a day in paradise to the unhappy. The mere 
breathing of the cool wind in his face, in the 
commonest highway, is rest and comfort which 
must be felt at such time to be believed. It 
is disbelieved in the shortest intervals between 


its seasons of enjoyment; and every time the | 18mo 


sufferer has resolution to go forth and meet it, 
it penetrates to the very heart in glad surprise. 

The fields are better still; for there is the 
lark to fill up the hours with mirthful music ; or 
at worst, the robin?and the flocks of field hare, 
to show that the hardest day has its life and 
hilarity. But the calmest region is the upland, 
where the human life is spread out beneath the 
bodily eye, where the mind roves from the 
pheasant’s nest to to the spiry town, from the 
school house to the church-yard, from the di- 
minished team to the patch of fallow, or the 
fisherman’s boat in the cove, to the viaduct 
that spans the valley, or the fleet that plides 
ghost-like on the horizon. There is the perch 
where the spirit plumes its ruffled and spread- 
ing wings, and makes ready to let itself down 
on any wind that heaven may send.—Miss | 
Martineau. 


NOBLE SENTIMENTS. 


We recommend the followi 
marks, delivered in the British 


eloquent re- 
ouse of Peers, 


by that truly great man, Lord Mansfield, at the| "inc 


period of great excitement and embarrassment, 
to the consideration of many conspicuous actors 
on our own political arena. ‘To some of our 
readers they are doubtless familiar—to others 
they may be new.—Raleigh Register. 


‘“‘If the noble Lord means by popularity the} 


applause bestowed by after ages on good and 
virtuous actions, ! have long been struggling in 
that race; to what purpose all-trying time can 
alone determine; but if he means that mush- 
room popularity which is raised without merit, 
and lost without crime, he is much mistaken. 
1 defy the noble Lord to point out a single 
action in my life where the popuarity of the 
times ever had the smallest influence on my 
determination. | thank God I have a more per- 
manent and steady rule for my conduct—the 
dictates of my own breast. ‘Those who have 
foregone that pleasing adviser, and given up 
their minds to the slavery of every popular 
impulse, I sincerely pity ; | pity them still more, 
if vanity leads them to mistake the shouts of a 
mob for the trumpet of fame. Experience 
might inform them that many who have been 
saluted with the huzzas of a crowd one day have 
received their execration the next; and many 
who by the popularity of their times, have been 
held up as spotless patriots, have, nevertheless, 
appeared on the historans’ page, when truth 
has triumphed over delusion, the assassins of 
liberty. hy then can the noble Lord think I 
am ambitious of present popularity, that echo of 
folly and shadow of renown ?” 


TRANSCENDENTAL. 


June 27.—We proceeded to Portadown. On 
the road I was told the following anecdote of 
the late Dr. Wilson, senior fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, who, though a very grave man 
himself, was very fond of quizzing and puz- 
zling the country people who came to inquire 
after their friends or relations in the college.— 
One day seeing a man standing in the court 
with a letter in his hand, gaping and staring 
about, and not knowing where to go, he walked 
gravel uP to him, and inquired what he 
wanted. he man answered, ‘Sir, can you tell 
me where I may find Mr. Delahunte?’ ‘Yes, 
said the Doctor; ‘do you see that building be- 
fore you?’ ‘Yes.’ Then crucify this quad- 
rangle, and take the diameter of the plot beyond 
it; enter the opening before you, and ascend 
the ligneous grades; and you will find him either 
peripatounting in his cubicle, dormitating in his 
lectuary, or perescopounting through his fenes- 
tra.” The poor man who understood nothing 
of this, and remembered not one word but the 
last, said, ‘ And pray, sir, what is the fenestra?’ 
To which the Doctor replied, ‘ It is an orifice in 
an edifice to admit luminous particles.’ ‘O, 
thank you,’ said the poor fellow, and walked 
off more perplexed than before—Dr. Adam 
Clarke’s Journal. ° 


ORIGIN OF GLASS. 


In the neighbourhood of St. Jean d’ Acre | 
passed the river Belus, and here it may be re- 
marked, how often do we find from the most 
trivial circumstances discoveries have arisen of 
the very highest importance. Some Sidonian 
merchants, carrying nitre, happened to stop at 
the mouth of the stream, and not finding stones 
to set their kettles upon to cook provisions, piled 
up sand and nitre for this purpose, when by the 
actoin of fire on these ingredients, a new sub- 
stance was discovered, namely glass, which has 
added so much, not only to the comforts of life, 
but the progress of science. The sand of this 
place continued for ages to supply the manu- 
factories of Sidon with materials for that beau- 
tiful production ; and in the seventeenth century, 
vessels were employed at St. Jean d’ Acre, to 
remove it to the glass houses at Venice at Genoa. 
It may be added, that under the Emperors’ 
windows were constructed of a certain trans- 
parent stone, called tapis specularis, found in 
Carmel which is close to Belus,-and might be 
split into thin leaves like slate, but not above 
five in length. 


EXTERNALS vs. INTERNALS. 


It is wrong to reprehend, as we often do, 
those men who are proud of their wealth, their 
rank, or their parentage. Standing at their 
point of view, their judgments are right and 
sound. They compare wealth with wealth, and 
theirs is greater; rank with rank, theirs is 
higher; parentage with parentage, and theirs is 
more illustrious. ‘Their misfortune and error 
consist in having so mean a standard. If they 
were able to conceive that intelligence is better 
than money, they would be ashamed of a pride 
founded on money ; if they were able to con- 
ceive how much nobler highcharacteristhan high 
rank, they would strive almost to conceal the 
latter, lest it should detract from their admira- 
tion of the former; if they only knew how in- 
finitely superior good deeds are to what is called 
good parentage, they would wholly forget the 
latter in their reverence forthe former. If they 
could look beyond accidents and circumstances ; 
if they had all souls, all their notions would be 
reversed. But from their point of view, their 
judgments are quite sound; and if they have 
not soul enough to elevate themselves above 
that point, we ought not to stifle one thrill of 
their pleasure; for if deprived of these sources, 
no enjoyments would be left to them. They 
are like the poor toad who thinks his wide mouth 
and yellow underdress are beautiful, because 
no ideality ever supplied him with the concep- 
tion of anything more beautiful. When we see 
a young man, therefore, proud of what his bar- 
ber, his tailor, his groom have done for himself 
and his horse, we would not disturb his self- 
complacency; for how miserable and empty 
must his life be, if he had no pleasures but those 
which come from knowledge, worth, energy and 
talent! When we see a young lady in the 
streets, who sways, right and left, obedient to 
the waving plumes upon her bonnet, we are re- 
minded that, by the law of gravitation, the lighter 
substance should move in obedience to the 
weightier. It is instructive to see the contrast 
between the motions, when the lady commands 
the dress, and when the dress commands the 
lady. A dignified, matronly woman always 
moves equally and unpretendingly, self-balanced 


by the specific gravity of worth and talent—as | p 


the deeply-freighted ship sails steadily, while 
an empty one bobs and waddles with every 
whiff of the wind. 


ERCIFUL REBUKES.—A Sermon preached on t 
occasion of the late National Fast, by the Rev. John 
street, New ust received a sale 
WM. S. MARTIEN, | 
Corner George and Seventh streets. Philadelphia. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, has just issued the following Works: 

The Chief End of Man. An exposition of the first an- 

swer of the Shorter Catechism. By John Hall. One vol. 


The Scripture Doctrine concerning some important points 
of Christian faith ; particularly eternal election, original sin, 
grace in conversion, justification by faith, and the saints’ per- 
severance. Represented and applied in five discourses. 
Jonathan Dickinson, A. the Gospel, 

clizabethtown, New Jersey. vol. . 


aug 14 Publishing Agent. 


at YEARS AGO.—Uncle Hagh, or Twenty 
Years Ago. A Temperance 

Just published and for sale T. CHAPMAN, 
aug 21—3t 74 Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


EW PUBLICATIONS,—For sale by Hooxer & Ac- 
N new, North-west corner of Chestnut and Fifih streets, 
Philadelphia, Robert Philip. The Hannah's; or, Maternal 
Influence on Sons. William Jay, The Jubilee Memorial : 
being the sermons, meetings, ntations, and full account 
of the Jubilee commemorating the Rev. Wm. Jay’s fifty 


’ ministry at Argyle chapel. Miss Sedgwick. Letters) 
ears minwtry rey Home. Isaac T lor Lectures} Sabbath—Secret faultse— 


BI A ily Exposi 
iritual Christianity. Hen unt. amily - 
a the Pentateuch, Bickersteth. A Treatise on Bap 


BQOOKS.—J. Wuergan & 
blishers, 144 Chesmut street. 

head, a large assortment of 
sale at the lowest wholesale 
among them are the following : 


5, 
Smith's, Pike's, Rose's, 
Cobb's, &c. 


Do. Sequel. 
Greek 

do. Rhet- 


istory Colbern'’s Al 
Davies’ Mathematical Works. Young’ 


w 
and Latin Vocabulary. Hedges’ Logic. Whately 
orice, French and Dictionarice. 


eaders. Paley'’s Natural 
uities, Vira Roma. Historie 
ics. Clase Book of Natural ‘The- 
Class Book of Nature. Greek Reader, Latin do. 


English 
Roman 


ology. 


on li 


W M. RICE’S SCHOOL, South-west corner of 
e and Arch streets Philade! 


ia, will be on 
Wednesday, the first of ber. The course of instruction 
is extensive, embracing all the branches to pre- 


pare the Pupil for the Cooanti 
any of our Colleges. Mr. M. A. 
are well known to the public, has Teacher 
of Penmanship, He occupies the third story of the same 
building, and during the hour devoted to the exercise, pupils 
will rooms. There is also an ex- 
perienced Teac ern Languages. Applications 
may be made to Mr, R. during the holidays, at his residence, 
126 north Ninth street. 

References.—Rev. Dra. John McDowell, Wm. A. MeDow- 
ell, and John Ludiow; James M. D.; Alexander 
Henry, Samuel H. Perkins, John V. Cowell, Jus. B. Mitchell, 
Wm. A. Budd, Henry Ewing, and James Wray, Esq'r. 

N.B. Most of the above named gentlemen are of 


the School 
A Interesting Places in 
Land,” 43 pp. in large type; fine paper, 
with eight beantiful lithograph engravings, has just been 
published. Each view is accompanied with a brief sketch 
of the principal events associated with them in the Sacred 
Scriptures, and their modern appearance and situation. 
Teachers and Parente may use this work aa an interesting 
exercise for Children, inasmuch as the impression which the 
history makes is strengthened and confirmed by the illustra. 
tions which accompanies it, i : nature and 
sources described, and mi 


; its 
istakes concerning it . By 


J. A. James. 96 pp. 18mo. 
AMERIC 8. 8S. UNION, 
aug 21 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


To LATEST PUBLICA TIONS.—The Siege of Der- 
ry; or, Sufferings of the Protestants. A Tale of the 
Revolution Charlotte Elizabeth. ‘The Widow directed 


tion, revised and corrected. 

_ New Subbath School Library Books.—Sketches and Sto- 
ries for Young Children. Matthew and Francis Prestan, or 
the benefit of Scripfural instruction illustrated, in the case 
of two beloved sons. Jessie Graham: or Friends dear, but 
Truth dearer. By Aunt 7 A Visit 10 Nahant, being a 
Sequel tothe Wonders of the Deep. By a Lady. A Week 
in the New Year. Visits to Aunt Clement; or, Conversa- 
tions on the Connexion between the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Francis Lucas, By the author of Life of Moses. The 
Infant Brother. By the author of Wonders of the Deep, &c. 
Useful and Happy. By Rev. E. N. Kirk. The Pleasantness 
of Early Piety. By .G. Pike. The Pleasures of a Relli- 
gious Life. By J. A. James. Charles Linn; or, how to Ob- 
serve the en Rule. For sale 

HOOKER & AGNEW, 
N. = corner of Chesnut and Fifth street, Philad 
aug 


1%) ROBERTS’ English and Mathematical School, 8, E. 
4+ corner of Eighth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. The 
duties of this Institution will be resumed on Wednesday, the 
first day of Septomber next. 

References.—Rev'ds. D, L. Carroll, D.D., J.C, Clay, D.D., 
John Todd, Robert Adair, George B. Ide, Robert W Cush. 
man, William Suddards, Eliakim Phelps, John L. Grant. 
Messrs. Caleb Hand, Benj. W. Chase, Ion W. Throckmor- 
—— Mulford, John Farr, Edward Mullins, D. Kirk 
rick, aug 


EW WORKS.—In press, by Hooxer & Aonrw, N. W- 
Corner of Fifth and bth streets, Philadelphia, 


Maunder's Dictionary of Belles Lettres, being a continuation 


of his “ Treasury of Knowledge,” in two 12mo. Also, 
A Peep intd No. 90, of the Tracts, by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. aug 14—3% 


OUNG LADIES are received, as Boarding and Day 
Scholare, by the Misses Gi, at the residence of their 
parents, 356 Walnut street, Philadelphia. The next term of 
the School will commence on the first day of September, 
but scholars may enter the family during the previous vaca- 
tion, Further information may be obtained at 356 Walnut 
street, or from Rev. Dr. Ludlow, Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania ; Dr. W. E. , of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Rev. Albert Barnes; Rev. Henry A. Board- 
man; Thomas Fleming, Eseq.; Frederick A. Packard, Sec- 
retary of the American Sunday School Union of Philadel- 
ia; Rev. Dr. Spring; Washington Irving; Richard T. 
aines, Esq.; Wm. Halstead, Esq.; Ogden Halstead, > 
of New York; Rev. Dr. S e; Alonzo Crittendon, Esq. 


Faq 
Principal of the Al Female Academy, of A! ; Re. 


Mcllvaine, of Ohio. 
SS Winter & Co. Philadelphia, an- 
nounce to their customers and the public in general, that 
notwithstanding the clemency of last winter, they have suc- 
ceeded the most strenuous exertions in securing a full 
supply of Ice which they are now ready to deliver to their 
customers on the most satisfactory terms. The Prices are as 


lows: 
Peck per day, - cents per week. 


One “ “ 75 “ “ 
Two “ g1.12; “ “ 
One Bushel or more, 25 cents per bushel. 

> There is to be no consolidatien of Pecks into Bushels. 

day, (morning and evening) giving a lent quantity toallow 
for waste through the night. 

Orders left at the following places for Ice, will be served 
the next morning. : 

Neil’s Public News Room, Second street, above the Penn- 


Halt 


sylvania Bank. 
Mrs. Grebble, E:ghth street, below Walnut street. 
PO Confectioner, No. 136 Arch street, above 
xth. 
Dr. Dabbes’ Drug Store, Vine street, below ‘Twelfth. 
Dry Goods Vine street, below 
ven 


a... Johnston's Grocery, S. W. corner of Eleventh and Lom- 
streets. 

Or at the Office, S. W. corner of Tenth and 
where Ice will be kept constantly on hand, ~hianpboned 
at all hours, day or night. june 5 


) OBERT CARTER, Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
laneous Bookseller and Publisher, No. 58 CANAL STREET, 
New York, publishes the following, among other valuable 
works, Person and Glory of Christ; John Owen, 
D. D. 8vo. Watson's Body of Divinity; 8vo. Jay's Evening 
Exercise; 12mo. The Inquirer Directed to an Experi- 
mental and Practical View of the Holy Spirit; by v. 
Octavius Winslow; 12mo. ‘The Dew of larnel, and the Lily 
of God; by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, Author of “ Elijah the 
Tishbite,” &c.; 12mo. Symington on the Atonement; 12mo. 
Do. on Dominion of Christ; 12mo. Hiil and Valley; by Miss 
Sinclair; 12mo, Willison’s Communicants’ Catechism; 18mo. 
Romaine on Faith; 12mo. Anecdotes, Illustrative of the 
Shorter Catechism; by John Whitecross; 18mo. The Key to 
the Shorter Catechism ; containing Cathechetical Exercises, 
a Paraphrase, and a New Series of Proofs on each Question; 
New Edition; 18mo. Sorrowing, Yet yo a The 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; by Pro Wilson. 
12mo. The Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A- 
B., Author of “ An Alarm to the Unconverted;” 12mo, Wat- 
son’s Apology for the Bible; 18mo. Bishop Beveridge's Pri 
vate Thoughts; 12mo. Porteus’ Lectures on Matthew; 12mo 
The Minister's Family; 12mo. Family at Heatherdate; 12mo 
MeCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther; 18mo, Scougal's 
Entire Religioys Works, consisting of the Life of God in the 
Soul, Sermons, &c.; 18mo. History of the Churches of New 
York, with Plates; 18mo. The Grace of God Exemplified 
in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assembly's 
Catechism Explained; Fisher and Erskine;. 12mo.— 
Baxter's Call, and other ys; 12mo. The Extent of the 
Atonement; Howard Maicom, A. M.; 12mo. ‘The Lite 
of Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa.; by Rev. Samuel Miller, 
D. D. Princeton, N. J.; 12mo. Memoirof Hannah Sinclair; by 
Leigh Richmond, Author Dairyran’s Daughter,’ &e.; 18mo. 
Our Protestestant Forefathers; W. 8S. Gilly, D, D.; 18mo. 
iscourses on the Millennium; by Rev. M. T. Adam; 12mo. 
Stevenson on the Offices of Christ; 12mo. Bostwick on Bap- 
tiem; Second Edition. Christian Father at Home; by Rev. 
Dr. Brownlee; 18mo. The Christian Youth's Book; do., 12mo, 
Interesting Narratives; by Rev. Joseph Belcher; 12mo.— 
Brown's Short. Catechism for Children; 18mo. Do. 32mo. 
Caivin on Secret Providence; Transiated by Rev. James Lil- 
lie; 18mo. Feed my Lambe, 18mo; by D. Wilson, D. D— 
Crook in the Lot, 18mo; New Edition. Old Humphrey's Ob- 
servations; }2mo. 

The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., &c.,7 Vols. 12mo 
Contents.—Vols. 1 and 2, on Natural Theo ; 3 and 4, on 
the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of Christianity ; 5. 
Moral and Menta! Philosophy,—this volume has never before 
been published; 6, Commercial Discourses,—one half of 
which is entirely new ; 7, Astronomical Discourses,—the one 
half of which has never before been published. 

R. C. offers the above, together at large asnortment of 
Th ital, Classical. Miscellaneous, and School Books, w 
the trade, country merchants, and others, at moderate prices. 
and on accommodating terms. 

Orders promptly attended to, and the books well packed, 
and forwarded to all parts of the country. : 

promptly supplied, w accompanied wi al 
duced . feb 6—1f 


ARNES’ PRACTICAL SERMONS.—Practical Ser- 

mons ; designed for vacant ; and families, 

Rev. Albert Barnes, Pastur of the First terian 

*harch, Philadelphia. In 1 vol. 12mo. Containing 23 Ser 
mons on the following subjects, viz: 

The freeness of the Gospel—T be love of Ged in the life d 
a Saviour—Why will ye die!—The deceitfulness of th 
heart—Indecision in religion—The reasons why men are rat 
Christians—The misery of forsaking God—God is worthy 
R pent e Balvotion 
which a profession of religion should be — Eneme 
of the the cross of Christ—Be not conformed to this world— 
The blessings of a beni iit— Secret The 


paration 
den of Damah—The harvest past. Just published 
HENRY 


the due improvement 
in the Church of 


tism, designed as a help to of that Holy 
Sacrament, as administered land. 


No, 134 Chestnut street, 
And for sale by the Book-sellers generally. 


&c Teachers, Pri of and 


a 
140 
School 
— jeme's, Woodbridge and Willard’s, 
eyes henner’, Davies Coiburne, Emer 
 thronging beauty rise— Comly's, M 's, &e. History of the United States— 
Frost's, do. a Grimshaw's, Hale's, Goodrich’s, Peter 
Blair's Philosophy for Begi Mies Swift's, Mrs. pa’s, 
&c., Robdbin's ine Lardner’s 
do. 
ers Dictionary. New Latin Tutor. Bonn aA 
on Mensuration. Brewster's Optics. of 
Christianity. Cicero's Orations, First Lessons in Greek. 
| others, 
| aug 
4 
| 
| 
. and the Prince. By Harriet Martineau. The P of 
Democracy ; illustrated in the history of Gaul endl Peanee. 
By Alexander Dumas. Translated by an American. Lec- 
tures on the History of Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
| From the German of F. Schlegel. Miscellanies of Litera- 
ture. the author of Curiosities of Literature. A new edi- ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
W. E. Ashmead's Drug Store, 8. E. corner of Twelfth and 
a | 
: 
| 
Philadelphia, 


